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The Prismolite Company has a big message for the 
motoring public, a profitable proposition for dealers—and 
a complicated problem in the merchandising of a new 
lens in an apparently overcrowded market. 


Their new “Sun-Ray” Lens is the first lens produced 
that doth diffuses and refracts the light. And it’s the first 
really effective lens to sell at a popular price—$1.75 a pair. 


The Prismolite Company naturally turned to “Adver- 
tising Headquarters” to “put over” their proposition in a 
big way. 


A prompt and thorough survey of the lens market, a 
sane merchandising plan and straightforward, businesslike 
copy have convinced them that they have made no mistake. 
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WAR TIME ECONOMY 


Where Advertising Dollars Work Overtime 





Advertising that is printed only once a year, 
but which continues throughout the year, fully as 
much alive as if ean every week or every 
month, conserves material and labor, saves money, 
and works overtime at no additional cost. 


Extensive tests by advertisers have established 
the fact that Thomas’ Register fully conforms to 
these conditions of true war. 
MEMBER A. B. C. time economy—at a cost for 
only one insertion it brings 
continuous returns for one, 
two and three years—The 
highest class of inquiries at 
the lowest cost per inquiry. 


Number of Users—More than 
12,000 (not free circulation, but 
more than 99% full paid. They 
buy this work because it is worth 
paying for). Various departments 
of the U. S. Government from 
Key West to Seattle bought 123 
copies during 19/7. 











HE only work that instantly , 
furnishes a complete list of all [mportance of Users—Their aggre- 
the Manufacturers and primary a 
sources of supply for any con- gate capital exceeds $17,000,000. 


ivable article, or kind of article, : . 5 
more than 70,000. Published 000, equivalent in this respect to 


once a year. Used thousands of ° 

times each day by Purchasing 170,000 subscribers of $100,000 
Agents, Foremen, Superintendents each, 

and others having to do with 
ordering or specifying. 


Thomas Publishing Company,129-135 Lafayette St., New York Cit 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 
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How American Chicle Co. Is Nation- 
alizing Its “Sectional Brands” 


Adverti 


: Is a Big Part of the Story—Radical Revision of the Packages 


—One Trade-Mark to Cover All 
By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


HE war eliminates bad trade 

practices. The war reveals 
wastes atid ineffectiveness in our 
selling work. Business that works 
out well in peace often cracks un- 
der the strain of war. 


These things we have been hear- 
ing, and also we have been hear- 
ing that war will not be without 
its benefit if it leads us to find our 


weaknesses, and to discard the 
wastes which are made evident 
under the present pressure. 

What are some typical wastes 
in a big organization which is, we 
shall say, advertising nationally, 
has branch offices in various cities 
and plants scattered here and 
there over the country? It wauld 
help everybody if that company’s 
practices and policies were pulled 
apart and put under the spotlight 
so that we could all look at them. 
It would help further if we could 
see some master hand at work 
changing uncoordinated and 
wasteful practices into strong, 
well-knit selling plans. 

It so happens that Printers’ 
INK is in a position to put the 
spotlight upon such a work of re- 
creation. This story has to do 
with the revolution wrought in the 
American Chicle Company after 
the advent of Darwin R. James, 
Jr, as president. Here was a 
house with numerous brands, all 
good, but cach pulling its own sep- 
arate way. A cursory examina- 
tion reveaied numerous things to 
do. Cou'd those manufacturers, 


who are now trying to analyze 
their position, as to its strength 
and weakness, have been allowed 
to sit in upon the conferences that 
followed Mr. James’ accession to 
the presidency, they would have 
found parallels to some of their 
own difficulties. The remedies ap- 
plied would suggest, perhaps, ways 
to theet their present problems. 
The next best thing to do is to 
gather suggestions from such a 
narrative as I shall try to unfold. 

The American Chicle Company, 
as everybody knows, was an amal- 
gamation of separate manufac- 
turers of similar products. There 
were the Adams & Sons Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, with its fa- 
mous Tutti-Frutti brand; W. J. 
White & Son, of Cleveland, with 
Yucatan; Dr. E. E. Beeman, of 
Cleveland, with his pepsin gum; 
J. P. Primley, of Chicago, and his 
California Fruit; the Kisme Gum 
Company, of Louisville, and the 
Sen-Sen Chiclet Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y. Included with 
these better-known brands were 
around a hundred others: 

Most of these brands had their 
sectional strongholds already es- 
tablished, Adams and Beeman’s 
pepsin being practically the only 
brands that had anything like na- 
tional sales. Under. the amalga- 
mation it seemed the part of wis- 
dom to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, to let well enough alone 
so far as attempting to obtrude 
any of these brands into another’s 


Table of Contents on Page 138 
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own personal bailiwick. The ele- brands where they were already 
ment of compromise entered popular. 
largely into this policy. More- In the meantime, Mr. Wrigley 
over, it was considered wasteful came into the field and put across 
to set up one brand of the com- an enormously successful “na- 
bine in competition with another tional seller,” an object that the 
in territory out of which good company had : apparently  <ide- 
profits were assured on the seller stepped from the start. Ii fe- 
already entrenched there. cent years another brand. less 
heralded of itsel!, but 
well introduced by a 
good selling organiza- 
tion and by the repu- 
tation of other older 
and well-advertised 
products of its jamily, 
crept unostentatiously 
but surely into pub- 
lic favor nationally, 
And _ hard on their 
heels still another 
competing brand 
smashed its way in- 
to national attention 
through an advertis- 
ing and sales cam- 
paign, establishing a 
record for quick na- 
tional distribution. 
Enters, then, the 
element of competi- 
tion, that powerful 
stimulant that has 
aroused many a smug, 
sleek, prosperous 
business out of a state 
ADAMS of lethargy to efforts 
Blackjack that completely recon- 
EWING Cur struct its ideas of the 
possibilities latent in 
its products that keen 
advertising and _ sales 
effort can and do de- 
velop. 
KITTY GORDON says: Adams ake wes te 
Black Jack is a favorite with me. American Chik 
icorice flavor is simply immense. Company, the so 
47 den called chewing gum 
J trust, and the largest 
manufacturer of this 
product in the world, 
without a sing!e domt- 
nating brand of really 
Therefore, what came to be national reputation, while across 
known as the territorial plan was its horizon at least three inde- 
put into operation. The company  pendents were crashing into na- 
started to strengthen the position tional distribution and prom 
of the several leaders in their par- mence. For years it had been 
ticular territories, dividing an an- averaging 18 per cent dividends, 
nual appropriation of around a_ browsing leisurely on a compafa- 
million dollars for maintaining the _ tively non-competitive market, but 
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‘THERECORD| FOR 1947 


Of Cleveland Newspapers in Advertising Compared With 1916 


FOREIGN DISPLAY GAINS AND LOSSES 


The News - - - - Gained 26,348 Lines 
The Press - - - - Lost 2,506 Lines 
The Plain Dealer - Lost 32,830 Lines 
The Sunday Leader - Gained 28,294 Lines 
The Sunday Plain Dealer Lost 70,462 Lines 


LOCAL DISPLAY GAINS AND LOSSES 


The News - - - - Gained 736,624 Lines 
The Press - - - - Gained 584,122 Lines 
The Plain Dealer - - Gained 528,332 Lines 
The Sunday Leader - Gained 125,860 Lines 
The Sunday Plain Dealer Lost 2,184 Lines 
News Excess Gain over The Press was 152,502 Lines, or 267, 
News Excess Gain over The Daily nda Ha Plain Dealer was 208, Lines, or 40% 


News Excess Gain over pate & Sunday PI = Dealer combined, th 476 Lines, or 40% 
Sunday Leader Gained 125,860 Lines, or 


Sunday Plain Dealer Le Lost 2, 184 Lines 


TOTAL LOCAL DISPLAY 


The News - - - - 4,845,708 Lines 
The Daily Plain Dealer 3,573,374 Lines 
The News Excess - - 1,272,334 Lines or 36% 


News & Sunday Leader combined, - 6,572,622 Lines 
Daily & Sunday Plain Dealer, combined, 5,870,774 Lines 
| News & Sunday Leader Excess 


701,848 Lines or 12% 


AMUSEMENTS GAINS TOTAL AMUSEMENTS 


The News Gained 94,640 Lee The New 793,082 Line 
Pane, oe 13,032 Lines 

The Press Gained - + 28,238 ‘Lines | Ta, News Excess 26,516 S16 Lines or 14% 

The Plain Dealer Gained - 26,726 Lines Sunday Leader - - 205,464 Lines 

The Sunday Leader Gained 34,048 Lines’ Sunday Plain Dealer 191,968 Lines 

The Sunday Plain Dealer Gained 24,178 Lines Sunday Leader Excess 13,496 Lines or 1% 





Cleveland, O. 


Paul Block, Inc. 


Foreign Advertising RepresentativeS 


250 Fifth Ave. Mallers Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 
New York Chicago Detroit 





Circulation 
Increases 


Government Statements 
October 
1917 vs. 1916 


Sunday Leader 
Increase 
29,536 


Copies per Sunday 


News 
Increase 
18,473 


Copies per Day 


Members of A. B.C 


201 Devonshire St. 
Boston 
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still it had no national seller to 
boast of, and in 1914-1915, at the 
very height of its national com- 
petitors’ endeavors, gross sales 
fell off by $2,000,000. 

At this time a thorough shake- 
up occurred in the organization. 
An outsider was brought in as 
president of the company, and he 
in turn gathered around him an 
executive staff, none of them a 
chewing-gum man, so-called. 

The new president was not new 
in his role of corporation doctor. 
Mr. James was formerly president 
of the Pyrene Manufacturing 


ADAMS 


¢ Pure Chewing Gum ¢ 








the So Bless’ 


homesickness 
away 


BLACK JACK 


3HOWING DEVELOPMENT OF THE FAMILY 
IDEA 


Company, and before that a man- 
ufacturer for himself. From fire 
extinguishers to chewing gum 
looks like a far cry. Nevertheless, 
he proceeded to gather about him 
a group of men from as compar- 
atively unrelated industries. 

Mr. James did not feel that it 
was necessary for him to surround 
himself with chewing-gum men 
any more than did the directors 
of the company who put him in 
charge of the corporation. He 
had helped to make a great suc- 
cess of a fire extinguisher against 
considerable problems. The same 
ability, it was felt, could do the 
same in the face of their prob- 


lems. In choosing his immediate 
executives, Mr. James followed 
the same line of reasoning. 

The study they made oi the 
proposition, inherited from the old 
régime, and the course of action 
they laid down as a result of their 
findings, seem remarkably simple 
in the telling and hearing. That 
is, again, because business is as 
simple, and therefore as complex, 
as human nature. 

Almost their first look into their 
new field satisfied them on the 
following all-important point. At 
the time their sum-up of the situ- 
ation as they found it was stated 
in part as follows: 

“For several years the chewing- 
gum business in the United States 
has been merely drifting along 
with the tide of good times. 

“The manufacturers have been 
complimented upon the enormous 
growth of their industry. The 
layman has opened his eyes and 
marveled at a reported total vol- 
ume of retail business exceeding 
sixty million dollars. 

“This is not surprising in the 
same way to the new officers of 
the American Chicle Company. 
They are surprised because the to- 
tal volume of retail business has 
not exceeded a hundred million 
dollars a year. 

“There is no reason why chew- 
ing gum cannot be put across the 
counter as a necessity. It is 
merely a luxury because it has 
been handled as a luxury.” 

They found a jumble of brands, 
some of them comparatively well 
known in each one’s particular 
territory, many of them logical 
competitors of one another if set 
side by side in any one region. 
So far as amalgamation was con- 
cerned, it appeared to have been 
more in name than in fact. So 
far as the several plants were con- 
cerned, they went about turning 
out their products as_ before. 
There was absolutely no standard- 
ization of manufacturing pro- 
cedure or packaging. 

Thus happened an _ enormous 
and expensive duplication of ef- 
fort and inter-plant competition. 
For example, each factory had its 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Our New 
Department 


ERY different from those of our 


Grandmothers ‘days: are the present 

day methods 1 In raising children, 
and medical science has given serious 
thought to the problem of educating the 
mother in the bearing and rearing of her 
children. 


One of the most important channels 
through which this educational work is 
being spread 1 18 through the pages of the 
leading women s magazines, and it is 


with great pleasure that we are able to 
announce that beginning with the Feb- 
ruary issue, Dr. C. B. Southwick will 
conduct this department for the Amer- 
ican Woman. 


Under the heading" “Y ourself and Your 
Child” this department will constitute 


one of the permanent and important 
features of the publication. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION OVER 


500, 000 Net Paid 


Ww. ‘estern Advertising Office Eastern Advertismg Office 
- H McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, II]. Flatiron Building, New York 
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Are you satisfied with 
your sales in New York? 


For years manufacturers have shrunk from 
tackling New York. It would take a fortune, 
it was said, with no assurance of what-was to be 
secured. Failures were quoted. 


That it constitutes a real problem there is no 
question. That the market can be won if the prod- 
uct is right and the correct methods are used, is 
equally certain. 


New York is big. On some products it must 
be handled in a big way. On others, even start- 
ing from small beginnings, the market can be 
secured, and in a remarkably short time.* 


The Metropolitan District, as it is known and 
generally divided for sales convenience, extends 
from New Haven on the North to Trenton on 
the South; includes all of Long Island, and reaches 
up the Hudson as far as Poughkeepsie. 


10,040,000 people live within these limits—a 
tenth of the population of the United States. A 
population equal to that of 502 cities of 20,000 
each; greater than the entire populations of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, and 
North Dakota combined. There are in it 23,145 
grocery and delicatessen stores, 4,825 drug stores 
and toilet departments, and 2,800 garages. 


*In thirteen weeks a grocery product secured 
distribution and outsold every product in its 
class. Another product, starting with an 
expenditure of $4,000 “paid as it went” and 
today is conspicuously the leader in its field. 
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In any of the 23,000 groceries or delicatessen 
stores, ask for New York’s favorite coffee, if you 
want Yuban; for the most popular pancake flour, 
if you want Aunt Jemima; for the new product 
every woman is using to wash woolens and sheer 
fabrics, if you want Lux. 


In any drug store ask for New York’s biggest 
selling soap for the skin, if you want Woodbury’s; 
tor their leading manicure preparation, if you want 
Cutex; for their leading vanishing cream, if you 
want Pond’s. 


In any shoe store or cobbler shop tell them to 
attach the best rubber heel, or the one that enjoys 
the biggest sale, if you want to wear O’Sullivan’s. 


In each case, facts were known in advance, con- 
ditions weighed, and resistance met and overcome. 
Each of these products now enjoys the large vol- 
ume of sales which this great market affords. 
They are also profiting by the economies to be 
secured from selling ten million people living 
within a seventy-mile radius, and they are making 
more secure each month a market which will be 
increasingly difficult for any new-comer to wrest 
from them. 


Under certain conditions it is better to secure 
a national sale first and later do intensive work 
in New York. ‘There are, however, conditions 
under which progress will be made most quickly 
and most surely by concentrating on New York 
first. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago _ Boston Detroit Cincinnati 


O’Sullivan’s 
Rubber Heels 











War Is Taking Edge Off of Price 


as a Competitive Weapon 


Price: Leveling Now Going On Developing Higher Qualities of Sales- 
manship 


By S.C. 


os many retail adver- 
tisers of the weapon of price 
and you leave them floundering 
in a sea of helplessness. This 
could also be said of many manu- 
facturers, of many salesmen and 
others engaged in distribution. 
Price has always been the most 
powerful tool in their selling kit. 
Without it they couldn’t work. 

It may be expected, therefore, 
that the present tendency to bring 
all prices to a dead level, caused 
by the food control law and other 
price-fixing arrangements now 
being fostered by the Govern- 
ment, has spread consternation in 
the camp of the price sellers. To 


their way of looking at it deny- 
ing them the right to manipu- 


late prices, takes all the thrills 
and also all the opportunity out of 
the art of trading. “If a fellow 
can’t shave prices on one thing 
and then boost them on something 
else, how in Sam Hill can he beat 
his competitor?” That is the view 
of the price salesman. Fortu- 
nately it is an old-fashioned view, 
and one that is becoming decreas- 
ingly prevalent. 

To-day with prices more nearly 
uniform than they have ever been 
before, it is clearer: than ever that 
price is the instrument of only 
the weak salesman. Even though 
all competitive goods were re- 
duced to an absolute price level, 
it would not remove competition. 
The most potent factors in sell- 
ing would still remain. There 
would still be left the opportunity 
for service with all that implies. 
There would still be a difference 
in the quality of various articles 
of merchandise. There would 
still be the chance to explain how 
the product is made, why it is 
made that way, how it can be 
sold, how it is to be used, the 
number of ways that it can be 


Lambert 


used, and lots of other things that 
create desire and still are entire- 
ly foreign to the question of price, 

The writer is familiar with two 
phonograph shops. They both sell 
the same records, and, of course, 
at the same price. You would 
think that there is no chance for 
competition between them. But 
there is. There is a vast differ- 
ence between those stores. In 
one service has been raised to the 
nth degree. The sales people are 
courteous, and _ well-informed 
about their stock. They are inter- 
ested in music and can discuss it 
intelligently. It is a pleasure for 
a customer to meet them, and he 
nearly always comes away with 
more than he intended to buy. 
Furthermore, the buyer is always 
given an unused record—one that 
has not been played several times. 
In the other store customers are 
waited on satisfactorily enough, 
but the place lacks the spirit of 
the first store, and, of course, does 
not do anywhere nearly as much 
business. Even though there is 
no price saving, people will go out 
of their way to patronize the first 
shop—the one that puts ideas into 
the selling of records. 


DEADENS ENTERPRISE 


Price selling has caused much 
mischief in retailing. It is at the 
bottom of several of our trade 
problems. It is often put forward 
as a substitute for other and more 
constructive selling ideals. Where 
it is featured unduly it is a con- 
fession of merchandising weak- 
ness. It is the principle that 
brought into existence the “sale,’ 
with all the evils that the sale 
has fostered. : 

In the main those who practice 
price selling do so because they 
have never seen the light of the 
higher salesmanship. They :magine 
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One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Whether you have a large or small Catalogue 
or Publication to be printed you have not 
done your duty by your firm or yourself 
until you have learned about the service 





Rogers & Hall Company give and have 
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We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Absolutely Reliable Printing House. 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, IIl.) 
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that a sale hinges entirely on price 
and that the constant introduction 
of the price element into selling is 
necessary to keep the business 
going. They do not see, as the 
man who runs the phonograph 
shop has seen, that other factors 
than price are more powerful in 
stimulating sales. 

In the sales promotion work of 
manufacturers most of the de- 
velopment in recent years has 
been along lines where the price 
has been secondary to other con- 
siderations. In retailing, the de- 
velopment in tlfis direction has not 
been so pronounced. It is well, 
therefore, that the price leveling 
now going on is bringing the sub- 
ject forcibly to the attention of 
those who have the most to profit 
from the experience. It may be 
the means of putting a quietus 
on the “sale.” “Sales” may be 
legitimate enough, but the con- 
stant abuse of them has been a 
demoralizing influence on retail 
merchandising. It has been amply 
demonstrated that they are not 
necessary. Many stores have 
shown that they can get along 
very well without them. They 
have found better methods of 
stimulating trade. 


SUCCESS WITHOUT “SALES” 


A remarkable example of this 
type of store was recently de- 
scribed in the Merchants’ Trade 
Journal. A clothing shop in Colo- 
rado Springs, the Barnes, Woods 
Company, has in three years built 
up an annual business of $99,000. 
For such a comparatively small 
place and for a new business, that 
is a remarkable record. Best of 
all, it was done on a strict no- 
sale policy. For a clothing store 
to try to survive without holding 
sales, especially the occasional 
clearance sale, was until recently 
regarded as a heretical idea. But 
a new conception of merchandis- 
ing, which is now in the ascend- 
ancy, has shown that this old no- 
tion was false. Those merchants, 
like the Barnes, Woods Company, 
who are succeeding without hold- 
ing sales, are putting ideas into 
their selling. They talk price, of 
course, but they do not give it 


INK 
undue importance by emphasiz- 
ing it. 

The concern that adheres to a 
no-sale policy is likely to he a 
steadier and more consistent ad- 
vertiser than the concern that de- 
pends too much on sales. It js 
likely to pay more attention to the 
details of its business. It is apt 
to be more judicious. in its buying 
and to be careful not to overbuy, 
It is apt to recognize the principle 
that what builds a business is con- 
stant, daily service to customers, 
with nothing neglected, rather 
than occasional sensational spurts 
that pull temporary sales, it is 
true, but that demoralize regular 
patronage. 

Consider it any way you wish, 
and it will be found that price 
leveling is not a measure to be 
deprecated. It puts selling on a 
higher, better, surer basis. It de- 
velops real salesmanship. 


C. B. Leech Joins Forces of 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 


C. B. Leech, for the past nine years 
in.charge of the middle-west territory 
with headquarters at Cleveland, for 
Power Plant Engineering, has resigned 
that position and the vice-presidency of 
and directorship in the Technical Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers. Beginning 
February 1 he will represent Power in 
Philadelphia and contiguous territory. 


York 


Joins New 
“Tribune” 


Benjamin G. Oman, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Le Costume Royal, 
New York, is now with the Sunday 
Gravure section of the New York 7n- 
bune. He is succeeded by E. C. Con- 
over on Le Costume Royal, who has 
been Western manager. 


Oman 


Husband Joins Naval Reserves 


Joseph Husband, of the agency of 
Husband & Thomas, Chicago, has en- 
listed in the U. S. Naval Reserve at 
Camp Decatur, Great Lakes, Ill. David 
C. Thomas will be in charge < nf the 
agency during Mr. Husband’s absence. 


Halifax Papers Appoint Special 
Representative 


The George B. David Co., Inc., New 
York and Chicago, has been appointed 


United States representative of the 
Halifax, Canada, Herald and Mail and 
Weekly Mail and Homestead. 
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- 
Think It Over 


It gives me unusual pleasure to 
announce that on Jan. 1, 1918, the 
following strong executives were 
added to the organization of Green's 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER— 
the only national, and the pre-emi- 
nent, medium in the prosperous field 


of Fruit Growing : 


MR. H. R. MANKIN 


Business Manager 


MR. JAMES A. BUCHANAN 
Western Advertising Manager 


MR. J. E. FORD 
* Advertising Manager 


Green’s 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, II]. 


Member Agricultural Publishers Ass’n. | Applicant for membership A. B. C. 
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My dear Charles: 
HE McClure idea is a splendid and 


inspiring idea. It is the new Amer- 
ican idea—that every individual, every 
industry, every society, every co-ordinated 
group should be a part of the great ma- 


chine of Patriotism that is now manufac- 
turing a new brand, a higher quality, a 
world-providing output of Liberty. 

In subordinating every other considera- 
tion to that end, McClure’s sets a loyal 
example. To Win the War is the supreme 
interest of today—on that our business, 
our happiness, our very existence depends. 

Yours sincerely, 


Kl Rurpers, 


A letter from Gewtt Burgess to Charles Hanson Towne, 
Managing Editor of McClure’s Magazine 
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m the speech Myron T. Herrick made at the dinner of the 
Ohio Society. Clipped from the New York Times, 
January 13,1918 
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Takes ‘Time to Awaken “People. 

Mr. Herrick in the course of the 
speech referred to the fact that the. 
United States was — this time last 
year, and “ yet,’ added, *‘.we would 
not return te neutralit even if it, were 
possible for us to do so.” _He,.quoted 
from President’ Wilson's speech to Con- 
gress last April, in whics the President 
asked. for- By war ‘Geclaration against 
Germany, eech which he-character- 
ized .as Sik t at ‘‘ met the aspirations 
ot the most radical and expressed the 
desire and determination of the, Amer- 
ican people.”’ 
“America,” -Mr. Herrick continued, 
“has come late into the struggle, but at 
@-moment when Her vast and unim- 
getves resources of every sort will: de- 

tmine final victory. It seems almost 
a@ predestined thing that this young. de- 


.mocracy of the'*west with the .older 


democra¢ies of Europe’ should set fhan- 
kind freé from cohscienceless rulers and 
give to men the determination of ‘their |. 
own festinies. Germany misled and,de- 
ceived out people, but her true charae- 
ter and ambition are now revealed and 
understood. 

“Tt requires time to. awaken Logger" 
000 people’ who have been. taught that 
they. were secure tm théir isolation: amd 
that, at whatever, :sacrifice of honor, 
they were to - kept out. of war. 
But they understand now. that_thé sal- 
vation of Amerioa -lies - Rot in keeping 
out, ~— n Fre tag and staying in to 
.the end Kaiser, balked and disap- 
pointed, anon daunt them ‘with his 
angry threat of ‘ iegencion 2 in. with the 
iron fist and shining sword ‘the: a ors of 
oe who will not have peace'’'on his 

erms," 
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Number one of a 
serlies— 


Have you ever noticed how the mascu- 
line mind, at times, runs in peculiar chan- 
nels? 


It gets an idea—expresses it casually— 
hears others repeat it once or twice— 
and accepts it as a fact. 


Take Needlework for instance. Lots of 
advertising men who ought to know bet- 
ter think Needlework is a frivolous form 
of amusement. 


Imagine! 


In the next few issues of Printers’ Ink | 
am going to show advertising men what 
uses women make of Needlework. 
Whatever your present impression of 
Needlework may be, I would like to 
have you look for these ads, and then, 
after reading them, tell me whether you 
think Needlework is a frivolous form of 
amusement or a useful occupation. 


Advertising Director of 


Modern Priscilla 


The Needlework and Housekeeping Magazin: 


85 Broad.Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Curious Effects of the Weather 
on Consumers’ Buying 


ifacturer Must Advertise Steadily to Cash in on Fickle Changes 


By John Allen Murphy 


RE is one subject of which 

; never grow tired. It is 

— than mankind it- 

“chestnut.” Yet every 

S , pesmual with as much 

ity and with as much 

ss as though it were the 

rival in the newspapers’ 

‘he weather. Since it holds 

:niversal interest, isn’t it 

queer that more merchandising 

plans have not been hitched up to 

it? The weather daily, you might 

say hourly, affects in some way 

the health and happiness of every 

man, woman and child on earth. 

What 2 wealth of advertising am- 

munition must be wrapped up in 
a subject of such wide appeal! 

The weather is the raison d’étre 
for hundreds of products. For 
this reason, if for no other, it af- 
fects fundamentally a large pro- 
portion of all our advertising. If 
it weren’t for the weather, with 
all its changeableness, there would 
be no need for these products, and 
hence there would be nothing to 
advertise. 

A good many advertisers ‘suc- 
cessfully use a weather appeal in 
their copy. A notable example is 
the American Radiator Company. 
How vividly its copy portrays the 
coziness and warmth of a well- 
heated home in winter in compari- 
son with the storm-swept, snow- 
wrapped out-of-doors! Of sum- 
mer advertisers, the Vudor Shade 
house, to give one illustration, 
manages to lend a weather fasci- 
nation to its copy. It pictures the 
delig! ‘fully cool luxuriousness of 
the modern shaded veranda as 
contrasted with the sweltering dis- 
comiort of the sunny places. The 
Eastrian Kodak Company is an- 
other concern that frequently im- 


parts weather lure to its adver- _ 


tisiny 
Whoa we consider the way that 


; buying moods of people. 


the weather opens up business op- 
portunities and affects the buying 
habits of people, we cannot help 
but conclude that advertising men 
should have a very lively interest 
in the doings of the weather man. 
Few, indeed, are the lines of busi- 
ness that the vagaries of the 
weather does not affect. It is said 
that a wet, windy day will depress 
the sales of a chain of cigar stores 
in New York about $4,000. 

cold, backward spring will upset 
the plans of all those who are de- 
pending on the sale of summer 
goods. If a winter is late in 
starting, many persons will post- 
pone buying seasonable merchan- 
dise and finally conclude that they 
can get along without it for an- 
other year. On the other hand, an 
unexpected cold snap will send 
folks scurrying to the stores for 
all sorts of goods. An early snow 
fall often means a steady winter’s 
business in children’s sleds. If 
the snow doesn’t come until after 
Christmas, it means that the sleds 
will not be sold that season. In 
small towns it is a well-known 
fact that a blizzard will bring 


~ an increased demand for playing 


cards and for books of fiction. 


RESPONSIVE TO EVEN SLIGHTEST 
WEATHER CHANGES 


Retail sales are influenced tre- 
mendously by the weather. This 
is one factor that makes it im- 
possible for a retailer to equalize 
the peaks and valleys in his sales 
chart. Favorable weather will 
bring him a rush of business. A 
bad day will keep patrons from 
his store. There is nothing he can 
do to prevent it. Many merchants 
have tried the plan of offering - 
“stormy day specials,” but at best 
such a scheme is only a makeshift 
that seldom works. 

The weather also affects the 


A dark, 
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dreary day in summer seems to 
influence humans to take on the 
same cast as the atmosphere. 
They are grouchy and hard to 
please. On the other hand, a cold 
day in winter has the opposite ef- 
fect. The warmth and cheer of the 
store is such a pleasant contrast 
to the out-of-doors that shoppers 
like to linger over the wares and 
indulge themselves more readily in 
the luxury of buying. 

Many merchants claim that a 
larger percentage of goods sold 
on dark days are returned or ex- 
changed than goods sold in pleas- 
ant weather. The principal reason 
for this is the difficulty of show- 
ing merchandise, where color is a 
factor, on dark days or under arti- 
ficial light. When the buyer gets 
her purchase home, she sees that 
it is not the shade she wanted and 
hence returns it. 


BAD DAYS GOOD FOR MAIL-ORDER 
SALES 


A stormy day or a series of 
them always helps the mail-order 
business. In such weather, people 
are inclined to stay at home. In 
passing time, they are likely to 
thumb the pages of such cata- 
logues as they may have and thus 
see in them articles that they want. 
On the farm especially, in the 
bleak days of winter, it is often 
the custom to order garden seeds, 
incubators, tools and many other 
things that will be needed as soon 
as spring opens up. 

On a bad day traveling salesmen 
find it easier to get the ear of a 
merchant. Not being busy with 
customers, he is prone to be more 
lenient toward the “boys with the 
grips.” Unfortunately, however, 
he is likely to be a conservative 
buyer on such days. The fact 
that the music of his cash register 
is silent makes him afraid to load 
up with more goods. On days like 
this salesmen should try to get 
the prospective buyer to thetr 
sample-room, if they have one, be- 
fore asking him to buy. In the 
sample-room, surrounded by a 
wealth of attractively displayed 
new goods, the buyer will gen- 
erally forget about the paucity of 
customers in his store, 


In writing sometime ago ii 
American Magazine on this 
ject of how weather affects | : 
ness, Fred C. Kelly said: 

“In a large city, the busine 
a department store is seri 
hurt by a rain in the fore: 
but rain in the early afterno:, ; 
usually a big help. Most cus 
ers of a big-city department 
are women, and nearly all of i em 
live out some distance from the 
store—at the edge of the city or 
in the suburbs. If it rains a'ong 
about eight or nine o’clock it: the 
morning the woman who _ had 
planned to go’shopping that day 
is quite likely to change her 1 ind, 
even though she did not inten: to 
go until afternoon. The rain not 
only suggests discomfort in get- 
ting about, but diminishes her 
desire or immediate need for cer- 
tain articles, and drives the shop- 
ping idea out of her head. On 
the other hand, if it is bright and 
clear in the morning, but clouds up 
about noon for a heavy downpour 
which lasts most of the afternoon, 
it is the best thing that could hap- 
pen for the department store, be- 
cause shoppers get in and cannot 
comfortably get out. They shop 
all over the store, buy luncheon 
there, and shop some more. 

“While the rain is thus helping 
the department stores, it may hurt 
the smaller shops, because many 
customers who would otherwise 
look around are obliged to do 
their buying all under one roof. 

“T know an advertising man 
who lost several thousand dol- 
lars because of rain one summer, 
and yet there was less rain than 
usual. The trouble was that most 
of the rain fell on Sundays. This 
man took charge of the advertis- 
ing of a big newspaper on a slary 
and commission basis. The japer 
made a specialty of real-estaic ad- 
vertising in the Sunday issuc, and 
he figured -that his share o/ this 
alone would give him a goo! in- 
come. But, by a rare quiik of 
chance, nearly every Saturday for 
several weeks there was a ‘ore- 
cast of rain the next day—a:.‘/ the 
real-estate people either rei‘uced 
the size of their advertiseme::ts or 
canceled them entirely. It ‘: not 
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use to spend a large sum of 

» to tell people how to reach 

itiful suburban allotment on 

vy day. One Saturday the 

ier Bureau announced show- 

r Sunday, and more than 

ousand dollars’ worth of ad- 

ng was canceled. But the 

ay saw never a cloud in 

from early morn till set 

The advertising man be- 

hate the Weather Bureau. 

worst weather enemy to 

ss is rain. Much depart- 

ore advertising is canceled 

y on the strength of a rain 

t. Naturally there is little 

making costly announce- 

: of bargains that shoppers 

prevented from coming to 

\ sudden change to warmer 

der weather, however, is 

advantageous. Many big 

stores have advertisements in the 

newspaper offices awaiting the 

coming of a sudden shift in tem- 

perature. Last year there was a 

late fall, and the page announce- 

ment of a big overcoat sale by a 

Brooklyn establishment lay in type 

for three weeks after it was ex- 

pected to be printed. One after- 

noon, about an hour and a half 

before press time, the weather 

turned suddenly cold, and the 

overcoat advertisement was or- 

dered slapped into the papers at 
once 


MAKING AN ALLY OF THE WEATHER 


In much of their merchandising 
retailers have to take the weather 
into consideration. This is espe- 
cially true in the matter of mak- 


ing store and window displays. 
Articl: that have a_ timely 
weathcr appeal should be shoved 
to the front, where everyone will 
see tiem. No one has ever told 
exactly what a psychological mo- 
ment is, but, if there is such a 
thine, surely displaying umbrellas 
cons;icuously during a rain-storm 
is at such a moment. Retailing 
offer. countless opportunities of 
this lind. Almost every passing 
cloud presents a chance for the 
chai of some display. A heavy 
fal! snow during the night 
mea that the retailer should 
briny vis stock of snow shovels to 


the foreground the first thing in 
the morning. If he. can get them 
into the window all the better. If 
it thaws during the day and then 
freezes hard the next night, per- 
haps the second morning ice- 
scrapers should be given the posi- 
tion of prominence. A rain-storm 
on a summer morning might make 
umbrellas the article to show in 
the store’s front aisles. In a few 
hours a hot sun may come out and 
kill entirely the sale of umbrellas. 
The demand then may switch to 
fancy parasols, to fans or to other 
products of this nature. To keep 
the goods he is offering in tune 
with the weather requires inde- 
fatigable attention. 

As Mr. Kelly has shown, an un- 
favorable weather prediction may 
cause the cancellation of certain 
retail advertising. It also works 
the other way. The weather is 
studied for tips of what it is ad- 
visable to advertise. The report, 
for instance, that a cold wave is 
on the way might change entirely 
the kind of merchandise to be fea- 
tured in the advertisements. A 
man in the south seas if he had a 
chance to see the retail advertise- 
ments that have been appearing in 
the United States for the last 
month could tell exactly what 
kind of unusual weather we have 
had, even though he had no other 
way of telling. 

The habits, hobbies, sports, food 
and clothing of people change 
with the weather and the pro- 
gressive merchant must always 
keep in close touch with the shift- 
ing demand. Indoor games, books 
and music are wanted when the 
weather is inclement. Outdoor 
pastimes claim the interest of 
folks when the weather is pleas- 
ant. In sporting goods the change 
of a few degrees in the tempera- 
ture will swerve the demand from 
tennis racquets, golf implements, 
etc., to skates, hockey sticks and 
such merchandise. And thus we 
might go on indefinitely, showing 
that merchandising is hopelessly 
bound up with that  interest- 
ing old rascal—the weather, but 
enough has been said to show that 
the relation is not only intimate, 
but also extremely important. 
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What moral can the manufac- 
turer draw from the situation? 
True enough the weather is a 
mighty potent sales force, but a 
very undependable one. It goes 
airily on its whimsical way, un- 
mindful of the needs of any par- 
ticular manufacturer or of its ob- 
ligations to anyone. To-day it 
may create a demand for ice- 
creepers, ulsters and ear-muffs. 
To-morrow it may be kicking up 
the dust to such an extent that 
peoplé may regard goggles as the 
most essential article on their 
want list. But if the manufac- 
turers of ice-creepers refuse to 
tell people that their product 
exists and if the makers of ear- 
muffs fail to tell folks what a sen- 
sible thing they are to wear on a 
cold day, why, the weather doesn’t 
care. It caused a condition favor- 
able for the sale of these goods, 
and if the manufacturers do not 
take advantage of it, no one is to 
blame but themselves. 

When an article with a decided 
weather appeal is wanted, it is 
wanted quickly. In a day or two 
the immediate need for it may 
have passed. The brand names of 
such products should be kept 
prominently before people, so that 
they will know what to buy when 
they are ready and also that they 
will not wait until the weather 
slaps them on the back before 
they appreciate the need of the 
article. 

And I don’t know of a better 
opportunity for novel window 
displays or counter displays than 
that provided by quick weather 
changes. 


Chas. B. Nichols With Bran- 
ham 


Chas. B. Nichols, who has been with 
the Western office of the Poster Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., of New York, has 
joined the Chicago office of the John 

Branham Company, publishers’ rep- 
resentative. 


Paper Companies Unite 


The propettios of the Burgess Sul- 
hite Fibre a! and the Berlin 
ills Counin ortland, Me., manu- 
facturers of paper and pulp, have been 
united under the name of the Brown 
Company. 


Representatives Hold Var 
Dinner 


The war note prevailed at the (nth 
annual dinner of the Representat.ves’ 
Club of New York, held last Mo. lay 
night at the Yale Club. Three of the 
eight speakers had participated in the 
fighting themselves, and the rest ‘took 
the conduct and problems of the war 
as their main themes. Even R¢! 
Benchley, the humorist, was affect 
the war in the choice of his 
his effort being a painfully accurate 
burlesque on the tone rd, or composite 
after-dinner speech as it flourishes in 
Washington, and for that matter, else- 
where. The Representatives and ‘heir 
guests, some 250 in number, were for- 
tunate in the list of speakers that they 
listened to at this year’s dinner. One 
of the hits of the evening was an ac- 
count by Lieut. E. M. Roberts, an 

“ace” from the Royal Flying (orps, 
wearing the double wing, of the sensa- 
tions experienced in “getting”? Huns 
among the clouds, and being nearly 
“got” yourself. 

Other speakers were Job E. Heiges, 
W. Bourke Cockran,’ former Police Com- 
missioner Arthur oods and Frank 
Lord, his former deputy in charge of 
the detective bureau; Corporal R. Derby 
Holmes, late of the British army, and 
Norman Thwaites, of the British Intel- 
ligence office. Frank Crowninshield, 
editor of Vanity Fair, acted as toast- 
master. 


Seeks Help of Newspapers 


Kettocc Propucts Company, Inc. 
Churners of Nut Margarine 
Authorized Capital, $2,500,000.00 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some of the newspapers in various 
cities have special service departments 
which cooperate with national adver- 
tisers in various ways. For instance, 
some of them make investigations of the 
market, others furnish special men 
whose business it is to introduce the 
manufacturer’s salesmen to the various 
jobbers in their districts and others co- 
operate in various other ways. We are 
desirous at this time to secure a list of 
papers who have been giving this co- 
operative work and we are wondering 
if you are in a position to furnish us 
with just such a list. 

Any information on this particular 
subject will be greatly appreciated. 

E. C. Waits re. 


Advertising Women Get Big 


Turnout 

About 125 persons were present «t the 
January meeting of the New York 
League of Advertising Women. held 
last week. The address of Frank Irving 
Fletcher is given elsewhere in thi. issue 
of Printers’ INK. Other speake: were 
Miss Minna Hall Simmons, the 
Blackman-Ross cee. Mrs. <irace 
G. Drayton, and B. rh, of lrank 
Seaman, Inc. 
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The Advertising 
Theory 


“The scarcity of steel 
gives to producers of 
lumber a golden oppor- 
tunity of winning the 
public back to the use of 
wood for construction 
purposes. Lumber prod- 
ucts are being advertised 
and merchandized today 
to an extent never before 
approached. 
* A * * * * * 
The buying habits of that 
market will have been 
changed to the steel pro- 
ducers’ disadvantage.” 


From an article by 
J. J. Rockwell, Advertising 


The 


Demonstrated 
Sales Fact 


“A progressive develop- 
ment in advertising which 
has * * * * done so much 
to give lumber its rightful 
place in the structural 
world, and a place of im- 
portance in accord with 
the relative merits of 
each species advertised. 


This aggressive work has 
made it more difficult to 
sell structural steel.” 


From an article by R. B. Woodworth, 
Advertising Manager 


Counselor, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc.;- 
in Printers’ Ink, January 3. 


Carnegie Steel Co., in 
~ Printers’ Ink, Jan. 3. 


McGraw - Hill Publications reach 
th DOMINANT BUYING 
POWER for both lumber and steel 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve « Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age 


Electric:;’ 


Electric Railway Journal 
American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record The Contractor 

‘g and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


World 


Engine: 
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GROWING UP 


wth the 


BUSINESS 


HE reasons for the vigorous life of 
| Photoplay are the self-same rea- 
sons that have made the moving- 
picture business the fifth industry. Photo- 
play was little more than a pamphlet 
when $300 was a big production cost— 
when John Bunny was filming Pickwick 
in London, when “Broncho Billy’ Ander- 
son’s name was a household word. Year 
by year as the business grew, as the lines 
of motor cars outside the theatres length- 
ened, as the big men came in and the 
fakers went out, Photoplay, the interpre- 
ter of that growing force, kept pace. 


Today in its new size, Photoplay is elo- 
quent from cover to cover of all that the 
moving picture business has come to mean 
in the life of the democracy. Whatever 
is of interest to humans finds a welcome 
in Photoplay as surely as it finds its way 
to the screen. The pen, the lens and the 
brush are masterfully employed in inter- 
esting the human readers of this human , 
magazine. And never have they been so 
intensely interested as right’ now. 


In the face of the fact that on Washing- 
ton Heights, along Q Street, on Jackson 
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Boulevard, on Spruce Street and Duquesne 
Street, around Golden Gate Park, on the 
home and business streets of small towns 
and large you will find finger-marked 
copies of Photoplay, the usual theorizing 
about circulation methods, premiums, 
dealer influence and the like loses its 
meaning. No accountants are needed to 
figure the read-through percentages of 
Photoplay. Its readers would as soon 
walk out on Douglas Fairbanks as: skim 
through the magazine that tells about 
screen folk as they really are. 


The people of this country who have 
money to spend are buying Photoplay be- 
cause they like it. They are buying it 
not every now and then, or because of 
some one special feature, not in the hope 
of getting a set of books or a motor-cycle 
or a bib for baby. They are buying it 
regularly, every month in, ever-increasing 
number because it’s the magazine they 
want to read. 


And when all is said and done that is 
the only sort of medium that the thought- 
ful advertiser has time for today. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 
W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE 185 MADISON AVE. 
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Edward James Cattell, Chief Statistician of the 
City of Philadelphia, reports that there are in 
Philadelphia approximately 380,000 homes. 


The net paid daily average circulation of “The 
Bulletin” for the month of December was 370,221 
copies a day. 











“Concentration is the Nation’s Watchword” 





Dominate 
Philadelphia 


You can dominate Philadelphia 
at one cost by concentrating in 


The Bulletin 


The newspaper “nearly everybody” reads 





Net paid daily average for December 


370,221 *s 


“The Philadelphia Bulletin has the largest 2c circulation in the 
East’ 


NEW YORK OFFICE ver: E 


Dan A. Carroll 5 rerree 
Tribune Building Steger Building 














Welfare Work Solves Problem of 
Holding Mill Operatives in 
Dull Season 


Belding “rothers & Co. Find That Employees Who Are Properly Housed 
and Fed and. Whose Social Life Is Made Attractive Are Not 
Enticed Away Even by Higher Wages 


b boa welfare work when car- as Belding, Michigan, there were 
ried on in the right spirit and no buildings for housing the oper- 
along sensible lines helps to  atives, who were mostly young wo- 
stabilize and hold together groups men. They therefore erected at 
of employees during the dull sea- their own expense a number of 
sons is shown by the experience good-sized residences to meet the 
of Belding Brothers & Company, need. Each of these was under 
large sik manufacturers. This the charge of a matron, who acted 
concern has for many years ope- as a friend and -adviser to the 
rated mills in small towns in New _ girls. The only rules laid down 
England, “Michigan and California. were those deemed necessary for 
One of the problems that it had the common good. The meals 
to face in its earlier history was served were wholesome and well 
not only the difficulty of drawing cooked. These places were not 
to these small towns 
enough operatives to 
work the lcoms, but 
also of holding them 
during the periods of 
idleness that are in- 
herent in ell indus- 
tries the products of 
which depend upon a 
seasonal demand. 
After a few weeks of 
inaction they become 
restless, and while in 
that condition of 
mind they are ready Silk Fabrics ~ ss + Spool 
to listen to offers of 

higher wages or 
more continuous em- 





“The Silks With Happiness Woven Into Them” 


AR away from the smoke, noise and = in - on of the wondrous 
hurry busy cities, in among the ks they The next time you 
rolling hulls and timbered mi ie Belding's Silks, look carefully and 


ployment in other one of Michigan's peettiest towns, thou- you will see, deep hidden ih its folds, the 
places. I t frequently sands of happy girls are weaving Belding’s smiles and *rsci & eyes of hundreds of 


Silks. teed is as much sunshine within busy, happy girls. 
the mills as without, for these girls are i ii 7 i of 
hapy ene d that when thcoonshly interested in their work. ¥ PRP a: say Tag ota Lee ag 
the mills started’ up The young wonten whose photographs 
on the new season’s Belding Mile “Phy are ple of vee 
e ling Malls. ey are typical of several 
‘ thousand contented workers. They enjoy Provide the utility so demanded today 
tun there were great _thirrertinthe making of thee beaveful _Sikshave for centuries been the prefered 
pee" silks because it does not con- fi fabric. And thei 
gaps in the ranks of sticane oof cis exience. ts eoday being gnenty comvabea 
rorkers m R Belding girls are healthfull because of the existing shortage 
the workers, occa dicen Me dite ak | A eck oad ection 
Sioned hy desertions night they have real homes “The Story of a Silk Mull” 
, h 7 to go to—homes where they tells many interesting details of 
to other industries. find compamonship and the the lives of the happy Belding 
H Le os sort of good times girls crave. workers. Our New York Office 
ow to stop these The happiness of the lives of will gladly mail you a compli- 


defect i ,. became a Poems seems nod mentary copy upon request. 
serious 1 ohlem. ing Sees. » 904 Broadway; New York 


Beldin; Brothers 
stumbled tipon its so- 
lution almost by ac- 
cident. \Vhen they 
established the mills THE HAPPY WORKING FAMILY PLAYED UP IN NATIONAL 
at what i; now known 5 conn 
2 
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“boarding houses,” ‘but veritable 
homes, or ¢lubs, where the young 
women were made to feel they 
were welcome, and , where — they 
could have all the comforts that 
they had enjoyed in their distant 
country homesteads. The charge 
for board and room in the cot- 
tages was only $2.50 a week. 

One of the most striking results 
of the establishing of these homes 
was the improvement in the atti- 
tude of the girls toward their 
work and toward each other. 
They took greater interest in their 
daily tasks and had fewer spells 
of homesickness or dissatisfac- 
tion. A little later the company 
decided that something should be 
done to develop the social side of 
the young women’s characters, 
and so recreations of various 
kinds were provided. The girls 
were encouraged to indulge in 
outdoor games and other healthy 
amusements. 

WELFARE WORK 'PRIM‘ARILY FOR 

EMPLOYEES’ GOOD 

Whatever .had ‘been done by the 


company to contribute to: the 
health and comfort of :the -ope- 
rativés. in. its* silk. mills. had been 
done with novother motive than 
to make their lives more:cheerful 
and the girls themselves more 


contented and happy. When the 
mills afterward shut down or 
worked on part time, the Beld- 
ings made the discovery that in- 
stead of becoming restless and 
discontented during the period of 
idleness that followed, very few 
operatives*showed the slightest in- 
clination to seek other -employ- 
ment. Factory conditions were 
so much better than in most other 
places, and the social and home- 
like atmosphere of the club cot- 
tages in which they lived were so 
appealing that they preferred to 
remain in Belding. 

Another thing that has con- 
tributed to the stabilizing of la- 
bor at this mill town, with its 
wide ‘residence streets bordered 
with trees and green lawns, is 
thé .care that has been exercised 
in the selection: of ‘the young 
women who work in the mills. 
Applicants for employment must 


furnish references as to their 
moral character from the ; astors 


>of churches which they attend. 


Trouble makers or women who 
have loose ideas about personal 
conduct are not wanted at Beld- 
ing. While many of the opera- 
tives are of foreign par: ntage 
most of them are Americar: born, 
though they may come from 
humble homes. Any young «oman 
who goes to work inthe Beld- 
ing silk mills, whether i: Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Connecticut or 
Massachusetts, knows that she 
will be associated with the right 
kind of people. This is one of 
the reasons why many arents 
consent to have their daughters 
leave home to earn money iti these 
factories. 

C. E. Young, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, 
in speaking of the welfare work 
at the mills said to a Pkinrters’ 
INK representative: 

“We do not believe in too much 
paternalism in our welfare rela- 
tions with our employees, and 
keep in mind the mistakes made 
by the Pullman Company, at Pull- 
man. American workers resent 
being ‘bossed’ in their social and 
home affairs. What we try to de 
is to develop a spirit of self-re- 
liance and independence among 
our operatives. We want them to 
have an individuality of their own 
and not be merely a part of a 
great industrial machine _ that 
grinds them down to a common 
level to suit its own purposes. It 
is exceedingly gratifying to us to 
note the spirit of loyalty that the 
girls exhibit toward the company 
at all seasons of the year. They 
take pride in their work and show 
a disposition to do their best to 
deserve our good will and_ the 
confidence that we have in them. 
Other manufacturers have tried 
to get some of our girs away 
from-us by the offer o! higher 
wagés but with little succ::s. The 
latter don’t care to take the risk 
of changing employers ‘or ‘fear 
that they will not be as comfort- 
ably situated as they are sow.” 

It is perhaps signific nt that 
Belding Brothers, in ticir new 
advertising campaign, which 1s to 
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February, will exploit the 
‘terest in the well-being 
mployees as. a factor in 
‘ik production. It may, 
serve to simplify a.com- 
1ation now confronting 
turers in many lines. 
modest start in 1860, with 
f silks worth $145.60, and 
ts of $3.50, the Beldings 
ablished silk mills in 
yvns in four States. How 
e solved the labor prob- 
already been told. A con- 
factor was the stabiliz- 
oduction through adver- 
hich stimulated sales and 
inactive periods of 


begin : 
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perha} 
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manu! 
From . 
a stock 
cash a 
have 
small 
they h: 
lem ha 
tributi: 
ing of 3 
tising, \ 
reduceci the 
manufacture. 
The new campaign, which 
starts ncxt month, marks, first 
of ali, an interesting develop- 
ment in advertising for good will 
accumulation. Feminine interest 
and sentiment are stimulated 
through featuring in illustration 
and text the fact that quality in 
silks is improved according to the 
mental attitude of its weavers. 


Belding silks are better silks be- 
cause of “the happiness woven 
into them.” This appeal is illus- 
trated in one of the first adver- 
tisements to appear. “The: lustrous 
folds of every yard of Belding 
silks,” reads the copy, “is reflected 
in the happiness of the girls who 
weave them. Into their shimmer- 
ing lengths is woven the content- 
ment of thousands of well-cared- 
for workers. Small wonder that 
Belding’s are better than other 
silks. They are produced by 
happy, contented girls who are 
heart and soul interested in their 
work.” 

Easy enough, say advertisers, 
of this future business advertis- 
ing, but how about unfilled or- 
ders, delayed deliveries and in- 
sufficient labor to speed. up pro- 
duction? These problems, com- 
mon to most manufacturers, were 
simplified, so far as Belding 
Brothers were concerned, when 
the firm planned its “welfare” 
campaign for the purpose of at- 
tracting a larger labor supply to 
its mills. 





The broad point is made_ that 
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In addition to consumer good 
will promotion, the company ex- 
ploits in detail its welfare work 
at the mills, and by subtle infer- 
ence suggests pleasant and prof- 
itable employment for other 
women workers. Illustrations of 
typical Belding girls, sunlit fern- 
decorated rooms and _ attractive 
home surroundings are played up 
in the advertising. These cultural 
and recreational advantages in 
parks, tennis courts, clubhouses 
and library show the firm’s inter- 
est in developing skilled and con- 
tented weavers of better silks. 


HOW CAPITALIZED IN COPY 


“Far away from the smoke, 
noise and hurry of busy cities,” 
says one of the introductory ad- 
vertisements, “in among the roll- 
ing hills and timbered streams of 
one of Michigan’s prettiest towns, 
thousands of happy girls are 
weaving Belding’s silks. There is 
much sunshine within the walls 
and without, for these girls are 
thoroughly interested in their 
work. Belding girls are health- 
fully busy in daytime, and at 
night.they have real homes to go 
to, shows where they find com- 
panionship and the sort of good 
times girls crave.” 

Still another advantage looms 
up in this “welfare” campaign. 
Institutional advertising on broad, 
varied lines, as many manufac- 
turers have found, is a difficult 
thing to give to a salesman to sell 
to the dealer. Because of the dif- 
ficulty in anticipating the style 
trend of silks in advance of the 
season, Belding Brothers long ago 
supplemented their fancy silks 
with staples such as lining, petti- 
coat: silks, etc. To standardize 
this broad line the firm has con- 
sistently advertised along insti- 
tutional lines. After describing 
the advertising done by the firm 
a few times, to the dealers, the 
salesmen took it for granted. that 
the merchants knew all about it 
and, therefore, ceased to talk 
about it. Hence in planning the 
new campaign some new point of 
contact with the dealer was 
sought for the salesmen. This 
was found in the welfare feature 


which will afford the latter s 
interesting material to pres¢: 
their customers. 

Following the present te: 
to broaden the utility of avai 
products in replacing those 
fected by shortages, the ad 
ing also features the econ 
silks. Silks have for cent 
been the preferred feminin 
ric, says the copy. “And 
use to-day is being great!y ex- 
tended because of the existin 
shortages of woolens and cot- 
tons.” 

A valuable promotion feature is 
a booklet entitled “The Story of 
a Silk Mill,” in which the welfare 
appeal is strengthened by illus- 
trations and descriptive text. This, 
it is believed, will find favor 
among the buying public, and es- 
pecially women’s clubs, church so- 
cieties and all organizations in 
sympathy with welfare move- 
ments. 

“One reason for launching this 
campaign now,” said Mr. Young, 
“is to keep the Belding name and 
products continually before the 
public. In these times of war 
stress it is even more important 
than ever to have your business 
known. Drop out of the lime- 
light of publicity for a few 
months and you are forgotten. 
It has been the basic aim of our 
advertising to establish confidence 
in the quality of the products of 
our company. Should we stop 
now those who have been accus- 
tomed to seeing Belding silks ad- 
vertised might think we have gone 
out of business.” 


Gunion Advanced With Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co. 


P. C. Gunion, formerly of the sales 
department of Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, Newark, N. J., has been 
made advertising manager of the In- 
dustrial Bearings Division. | ’revious 
to his recent appointment he was man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office. 


To Direct Advertising «/ King 
Auto Sales Co. 


Frank M. Eldredge, formerly in 
charge of the publicity work of. the 
Hood Service Bureau, Detroit. !:as been 
placed in charge of the adveriising of 


the King Auto Sales-Co., of tiat city. 
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Italian Destroyer Torpedoed and Sinking 
Photographed at long range by an officer on 


another allied ship in recent naval fight with 
Austro-German forces—and sent to Leslie’s 


Leslie’s was fourth 
in total advertising 


in 1917. 


Advertisers in 1917 used more space to 
sell to Leslie’s readers than to reach the 
readers of any except three other general 
periodicals (excluding class and women’s). 


In 1917, as in 1916, Leslie’s was fourth among all 
general periodicals in total advertising. 


Business scheduled for 1918 is 16% in excess of 
1917 at this same time. 


Current editions, 495,000. 
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LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Poole Brothers, 
Cor. Harrison & Clark Sts., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


We wish to take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation 
for the service you rendered on the Four 
Color, Four Page Letters and other 
Advertising Printing, which you recently 
produced for us. It was more than just 
ordinary printer’s service. 


seca, 


This job was handled from 
start to finish in a satisfactory manner, 
and it was delivered on the date promised 





Very truly yours, 


Sah 8 | hae UL OT 


McCRAY 


es 





RJRehwinkel 




















Eouitable Trust Co. to Advertise 
Bonds Nationally 


Wil 


olish Its Branch Office Sales Plans and Will Back Dealers with 


rong Copy—Market Softened by Liberty Loan Campaigns 


Equitable Trust Com- 
iy, of New York, will soon 
an extensive advertising 
2n in national mediums, 
the city’s local newspa- 
r the sale of bonds. It be- 
he army of Liberty bond- 
are splendid prospects. 
‘der to take full advantage 
ditions that have arisen 
the present war the com- 
is entirely changed its sell- 
ing plan. Heretofore its bond 
busin« has been carried on 
through a chain of branch houses 
locate! in some twenty-five of the 
largest cities of the country. 
These received from the Equita- 
ble Trust allotments. of the vari- 
ous issues of securities which it 
handled for distribution in local 
territory through dealers or to in- 
dividual investors. Under this 
arrangement the branch houses 
became active competitors of the 
local hanks or brokers. In the 
effort made to interest prospects 
more or less friction developed 
between their salesmen. This, of 
course, did not enhance the in- 
terests of the Equitable 
Company. 

Under the new plan the branch 
houses are entirely eliminated, 
and a considerable portion of the 
money required for their main- 
tenance will be devoted to pro- 
moting the sales of dealers, who, 
after all, are in closer touch with 
their several communities, and 
have 1 more intimate knowledge 
of its possibilities for absorbing 
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withdrawal of the branch 
leaves the dealers in com- 
mtrol of their own fields. 


er, with the removal of 
tion, the latter will have a 
greatly to increase their 
s and make more money. 

dominant factors which 
id the plan and are ex- 


Trust- 
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pected to contribute to its suc- 
cess are these: 

Each week selected lists of 
carefully investigated bonds, 
short-term notes, and acceptances, 
are forwarded to each dealer who 
is co-operating with the company. 

Participants in the plan are 
furnished loose-leaf binders in 
which detailed descriptions of se- 
curities may be filed. Also bulle- 
tins containing the latest earn- 
ings and other information which 
are issued from time to time as 
may be deemed desirable. 

The Equitable Trust Company 
placed at the command of the 
brokers or banks the services of 
its trading, statistical and public- 
ity departments. Through adver- 
tisements printed in the leading 
weekly and monthly periodicals 
the company will present such 
data regarding the securities it is 
engaged in marketing as conserva- 
tive investors would want to 
know. Advance copies of these 
advertisements, with the dates of 
their appearance, will be sent to 
the dealers in order that they ‘may 
be kept informed on what is be- 
ing done to stimulate sales, and 
in order that they may take full 
advantage of them in presenting 
the attractions of the securities 
to possible investors. 

A notable feature of the plan 
is the position taken regarding 
local advertising. Up to the pres- 
ent time little advertising of a 
specific character has been done 
by bond dealers. Realizing that 
local: advertising is extremely im- 
portant in arousing public in- 
terest in bond issues, the Equit- 
able Trust Company will encour- 
age the dealers to advertise their 
offerings in the daily newspapers. 
Representatives of the company 
will call upon them and show how 
advertisements may be used in 
promoting local business. They 
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will even help them to lay out 
their campaigns, and the publicity 
department maintained in New 
York will furnish the matter for 
the advertisements. 

The national advertising will 
be especially planned to attract 
the attention of the small inves- 
tors who have hitherto been large- 
ly overlooked by the dealers. The 
ranks of these investors have of 
late grown from thousands to 
millions. It is estimated that there 
are at least ten million subscrib- 
ers to the first and second Lib- 
erty Loan issues. The greater 
part of this number probably 
never before purchased bonds of 
any kind. While they invested 
their money as a patriotic duty 
they did not overlook the fact 
that in buying these United States 
bonds their capital was absolute- 
ly safe. Their attention having 
been directed to bonds as a re- 
liable form of investment ‘they 
will hereafter be more interested 
than formerly in securities of this 
kind offered by banks and other 
financial institutions. The ma- 


jority of those Government bond 


buyers, therefore, become good 
prospects for the salesmen of the 
bond dealers. It is to this great 
body of possible purchasers that 
the Equitable Trust Company’s 
advertising is to be directed. 
Much of it at the start will be of 
an educational nature. It will 
point out the advantage of bonds 
over other forms of investment, 
how to select those best suited to 
the buyer’s needs, etc. 

The preparation of advertise- 
ments for the local dealers is not 
the only service performed by the 
publicity department of the com- 
pany. Further help will be given 
through the drawing up of sales 
plans adapted to local conditions, 
the furnishing of follow-up let- 
ters, suggestions for booklets and 
other direct advertising matter. 

Under the provisions of the 
plan the bond dealer located in a 
small city has at his command 
facilities and resources of infor- 
mation that are usually only avail- 
able to banking houses that main- 
tain extensive and expensive or- 
ganizations. 


INK 


Still Unprepared to Ho 
Export Trade 


We are no more equipped for ¢ 
trade after the war than we wer 
pared to fight Germany when th 
started. This was the startling 
ment made last week by George Ed 
Smith, president of the Royal 1% 
writer Company, in addressing the 
York Sphinx Club. Mr. Smith spoi 
the subject “New Factors in the ‘ 
merce of the United States.” 

While our export trade has ¢ 
enormously, the greater part of it 
been of a forced nature and cons 
of food and ammunition for the us 
the Allies. Probably one-third has con- 
sisted of manufactured products. 

“Germany is already preparing to 
enter the field in competition with our 
own business houses,” said Mr. Smith. 
“She has organized the Foreign Acver- 
tising Company, the sole object of 
which is to conduct a_ tremendous 
world-wide campaign to win back the 
commerce she has lost through the 
war, and which we have gained. It is 
our business to plan what we can do to 
sell America to the world. We have 
the money and the brains to win out. 
We are going to have, for the first time 
in our history, an adequate mercantile 
marine. We are going to lay down 
our goods in the markets of the world 
in (our own ships. 

e have got to train our young men 
Py the foreign export business. Great 
Britain for years has sent its young men 
to the Far East, to South America and 
other countries to study the people, 
their customs and their business prac- 
tices. They live there, take part in 
local government and become a factor 
in commercial affairs. They know what 
the people will buy and send to Eng- 
land for goods that will meet their re- 
quirements. This plan has had a_tre- 
mendous influence in intrenching Great 
a in the foreign markets of the 
wor 

“At present there is need that our 
manufacturers and business men should 
awaken to the opportunities that lie 
ahead and be prepared to take advan- 
tage of them at the earliest possible 
moment.’ 

Others who spoke at the dinner were 
N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company; Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of the Computing, Tabulating and 
Recording Company of New York, and 
Herbert Kaufman. 


C. C. Moore With General 
Acoustic Co. 


C. C. Moore, formerly executive of- 
ficer of the Tobacco Corporation of 
America, and in charge of the «.)min- 
istrative work of other William Zieg- 
ler, Jr., enterprises, has been appointe 
advertising director of the General 
Acoustic Company, New York. Mr. 
Moore will also be in charge of the 
mail-order department and of general 
sales follow-up work. 
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The Whole 


is greater than a Part 


E are proud of the fact that 

half of Cosmopolitan’s 
readers own motor cars, but we 
are not unduly excited about it. 


When a prominent society leader 
subscribes for Cosmopolitan we are 
gratified, but we are not overcome. 


When we observe just an ordinary . 
person reading Cosmopolitan we do 
not feel that we are ruined. 


Cosmopolitan’s million is big enough 





to include virtually every intelligent 
magazine reader in this country. 
If Cosmopolitan were read mostly by 
salesmen, automobile dealers, col- 
lectors of old pistols or any other 
single class we would worry because 
then we’d know it wasn’t a great 
magazine. But because nearly every- 
body reads Cosmopolitan we know 


that it is a great magazine and a 
wonderful advertising medium. 


Some advertisers think it would be 
a fine thing if we could assure them 
that Cosmopolitan is read only by 
what they call quality. We know 
quality does read Cosmopolitan be- 


cause it is the kind of magazine they 


naturally would read. Our million 


is big enough to take care of them. 





Others want us to assure them that 
only women read Cosmopolitan, but 
fortunately this is not the case — 
though each copy of Cosmopolitan 


is read sooner or later by a woman. 


Still others want assurance that Cos- 
mopolitan is read by men. We believe 
that each copy of the magazine is 


read by a man. 


Perhaps if we were advertisers we'd 


feel the same way; but really, after 


all, Cosmopolitan’s story is_ bigger 
than the fact that half of its readers 
are car owners; bigger than the fact 
that Cosmopolitan outsells every 
other magazine in first-class hotels 


everywhere, bigger even than the fact 





that it is the leading school advertis- 
ing medium in this country. 


These things are important — they q 
have their place—but they are not | 
Cosmopolitan’s whole story by any | 
means. | 


The whole is greater than a part. | 


When you buy space in Cosmopolitan — 
you buy the great potentiality of a ~ 
million. It has more possibilities than | 
any other million, that is true, but we : 
sell it, and you buy it for what it is | 
—a great, big, human million that 
runs the scale of social distinction 


and desire. 

















Wall-Paper House Raises Quality 
Average Per Contract By 
Advertising 


n in Its First Campaign Seeks to Make Appropriation for Wall- — 
Paper Consistent with Cost of Other Furnishings 


Old 


W 


advet 
natio! 
of 
house 
condti 
al ca 
products 
Richard 
York. : 

Its campaign, directed partly to 
profit from the main aims of the 
associated manufacturers’ efforts, 
an account of which 


(LE the wall-paper manu- 
cturers of the country are 
ing this commodity in a 
educational campaign, one 

oldest and _ best-known 
in the industry has been 
‘ing a simultaneous nation- 
vaign to sell its particular 

This is the firm of 
E. Thibaut, Inc., of New 


to try and raise the average of 
quality per roll of wall paper 
bought by those who build, own 
or decorate their own homes. 
Wall-paper selling i is in the main 
a business of spring and autumn 
peaks. The bulk of the fall busi- 
ness, particularly in the large pop- 
ulation centers, is done in apart- 
ment buildings where the annual 
inter-migration calls for new dec- 
oration on the landlords’ part. 
Now, no matter what paper the 
tenant may select for his apart- 





appeared at the time 
of its start last fall 
in Prinrers’ INK, has 
had a special angle of 
its own 

This house, thirty- 
five years old, with 
about 20,000 dealer 
customers all over the 
country, in addition 
to its own consider- 
able retail business in 
the metropolitan ter- 
ritory of New York 
City, has been the 
first to adopt any- 








THIBAUT’S 
Wall Papers 


MADE TO ORDER 
|b jee Joyous, Spirited, Thibaut’s Wall Papers 
best in modern design. They are made 
for = gird rejoice in the i inspiring influence of a 
lovely home and put beauty al its cost. 
We are pepe red to furnish original designs ~— ae, 
made 
Conceived and piescatine the gest ware variety toe 





attractive interiots, and let 


Send for for booklet “An showing 
vor orative pisblems enchant Cost 


Home Service Department solve your 
0 you 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Jac. 
Wall Paper Specialists 
Madison Avenue, ~ ov Street, New York 
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thing like a consistent 
advertising campaign 
of its own along na- 
tional lines. Its business has 
increased from year to year 
and it had never, under the 
circumstances, considered why it 
should advertise. When the in- 
dustry, however, took cognizance 
of the inroads being made by the 
Vigorous sales methods of the 
paint and wall-board people and 
. Starte’ 10 advertise, this firm came 
to the point and decided to do the 
same--partly to join up with the 
gener’! propaganda, partly to help 
Its trae, and partly for another 
IMpor:ant reason. 

It «<‘ected a list of home and 
class 


iblications for a campaign 
37 


SOMETHING CAN BE SAID FOR WALL-PAPER, 


AFTER ALL 


ments, the tendency of the land- 
lord is to choose as cheap a paper 
as possible, though of the style 
chosen by the tenant. 

The spring, on the other hand, 
is the season when the householder 
as a class decorates his home 
anew, or new homes are being fin- - 
ished and decorated. The private 
house owner has his own say as 
to his walls, and for this reason 
this advertiser has aimed at him 
as a class. 

It is a general tendency of this 
class to buy high-grade paper for 
the rooms that show, and then 
bring down the average of cost 
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by economizing in the less visited 
rooms—bed chambers, upper halls, 
etc. He may have five-dollar pa- 
per in the entrance hall and living- 
room, and seventy-cent paper up- 
stairs. 

Therefore it has been a prime 
aim of the company’s copy to 
make him strike a better average 
all over the house by emphasizing 
the thought that, inasmuch as he 
or she has not scrimped on the 
other decorations or furnishings, 
furniture, rugs, hangings, pictures, 
etc., it is poor economy to choose 
papers that do not measure up in 
quality to the rest of the house. 

“You have spent hours of your 
valuable time with your architect,” 
reads a sample advertisement. 
“You have selected handsome 
rugs, furniture and draperies, but 
have you given the same consider- 
ation to the selection of good wall 
paper for your walls? 

“It is important that these be of 
the best, as the effect of the whole 
house depends on the wall papers 
used. 

“The cost of really good paper 
is indeed slight when one takes 
into consideration the service it 
performs as a setting for every 
article in the room.” 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO RAISE STANDARDS 


Therefore the copy features, 
first, the company’s line of papers, 
then its made-to-order papers and 
its facilities for aiding in choos- 
ing the decorative and color 
scheme for the house. Adopting 
some of its competitors’ methods, 
it has established and features a 
Home Service Department, which 
attends to inquirers’ interior wall 
decorative problems. To requests 
received from the advertising, the 
department sends out a_ blank 
chart, to be filled in with specifi- 
cations as to the rooms to be pa- 
pered, dimensions, exposure, num- 
ber of windows, color of wood- 
work, style and color of furniture, 
hangings, etc. This service is also 
open to the company’s dealers and 
their customers, and when an in- 
quiry comes from a dealer’s terri- 
tory. the contract is turned over 
to him. 

In connection with competition 


there is an interesting anecdote. 
One of the paint advertiser: took 
occasion in a recent adverti:. ment 
to “throw the hooks” into w: | pa- 
per rather strongly. The 7T>‘baut 
advertising manager wrote » let- 
ter to the paint man and isked 
him if -he didn’t think his cpy a 
trifle over strong. The pain’ man 
one of the best-known adverts. 
ing men in the country, replied 
that he did think so, and would 
rectify the copy in future ecver- 
tisements. 

So far this campaign, in three 
months, has paid for itself, and in 
the case of contracts re:ulting 
from the advertising, has suc- 
ceeded in raising the average of 
quality purchased by three dollars 
a roll. This, too, before the real 
season that the campaign has been 
leading up to is even near at hand. 

Several inquiries have arrived 
from foreign countries. One. from 
China, returned one of the com- 
pany’s specification shects filled 
out, asking for prices. 

At the same time the company 
is providing dealers with an ad- 
vertising service, the copy. = 
which talks wall paper solely, 
mention being made of the com- 
pany’s name. In its broadside to 
the trade the company calls atten- 
tion not only to its own advertis- 
ing, but to the co-operative cam- 
paign of the industry as a whole, 


Mac Martin Wastes No Sym- 
pathy on New Non-Essentials 


Advertising is too vital a force to 
spend its energy on the introduction of 
new non-essentials during these trying 
times. I, for one, as an advertising 
agent, will refuse to prepare ad- 
vertisements for any concern manufac- 
turing articles which are for the pur- 
pose of creating new wants unless those 
wants will help release labor and ma- 
terial or will increase human capacity 
for usefulness.—Mac Martin at the St. 
Paul meeting of the Minnesota Adver- 
tising Convention. 


Nurserymen Planning $50,000 
Campaign 


The nurserymen of the Unite: States 
are planning to run an exten-ive Co- 
operative advertising campaign. [he ap- 
propriation will likely re the 
$50,000 mark wubere the cam) jign is 
undertaken. 
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The First Railroad in America 


Deter Ran from 
a = Baltimore 
Br se 9 — to 
!humb 


Ellicott Mills 


First Locomotive Built in America. Its Boiler Tubes were made from gun barrels. 


HARLES CARROLL, of Carrollton, last surviving signer 


of the Declaration of Independence, turned the first shovelful of earth, July 4, 
1828. Horses drew the first crude cars. Sails also were tried. Steam succeed- 
ed both with the amazing speed of 18 miles an hour! 


The B. & O. of to-day has approximately 5,000 miles of track. 


It extends from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Baltimore is its headquarters. An 
entire skyscraper is necessary to house its general offices. 


The B. & O., with 9,000 employees in Baltimore alone, 
is but one of many large employers of labpr whose 
payrolls make Baltimore one of the finest markets in 
the world for your goods! There is one way to reach 
the buying classes of Baltimoze—one way to get the 
most from this immensely productive field. 


For More Baltimore Business Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


Note Average Net Increase in Circulation 


‘ Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
Year 1917 90,837 80,466 December 1917 90,867 89,830 
1916 76,139 67,550 o 1916 75,412 63,810 


Gain 14,698 12,916 Gain 15,455 26,020 


DAN A. CARROLL - E. LUTZ 


Eastern presentative a estern Representative 
Tribu vurlding Wess 4 First Nat’l Bldg. 
New 1 Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Division of Advertising Has 
President’s Sanction 


The Division of Advertising of the 
Committee on Public Information is 
now officially recognized as an arm of 
the Government to help wage the war 
to a successful issue. On January 19 
President Wilson signed the order 
creating the new division. The order 
reads as follows: 

“T hereby create, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, heretofore established by ex- 
ecutive order of April 15, 1917, a Di- 
vision of Advertising for the purpose of 
receiving and directing through the 
proper channels the generous efforts of 
the advertising forces of the nation to 
support the. effort of the Government 
to inform public opinion properly and 
accurately.” 

William H. Johns, chairman of the 
board which will direct the activities of 
the new Division, has issued this state- 
ment of the plan and scope of the work 
it expects to accomplish: 

‘It is by no means intended that we 
shall take over the entire advertising 
work of any department of the Govern- 
ment. We are simply here to serve. 
Through our relations with the adver- 
tising agencies, we are in a position to 
to gd copy and the services of the 

est copy writers of the country are at 
our command. We already have for 
the use of the Government a large 
amount of newspaper and magazine 
space that has been given by adver- 
tisers and publishers. This space can 
be used where it will be most effective 
in the common cause. 

“We hope particularly to supplement 
the good advertising work that has al- 
ready been done—and that it has been 
good work is witnessed by the success 
of the two Liberty Loans and the two 
Red Cross drives—by giving it a broad 
background of national advertising. 

“In a broad sense, we shall act as a 
national advertising agéncy. We shall 
displace no Government advertising de- 
partments. We shall simply help those 
departments, just as the modern adver- 
tising agent helps the advertising de- 
partments of his clients.” 


A. R. Martin With Johansen 
Bros. 


Alan R. Martin, who for the last 
six years has been in the copy depart- 
ment of the Chappelow Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, has resigned to be- 
come sales and advertising manager of 
the Johansen Bros. shoe factory, of 
that city. 


Joins Staff of Gilman & Nicoll 


James A. Farrell has joined the solic- 
iting staff of Gilman & Nicoll, publish- 
ers’ representatives of New York and 
Chicago. He has been with the sales 
and advertising department of the 
Mitchell Motor Car Company, and was 
formerly associated with the advertising 
department of Chicago newspapers. 
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Farmers’ Co-operative ‘‘om- 


pany’s Advertising 


The United Grain Growers, Lt, with 
main offices in Winnipeg, Canac., has 
had authorized by its board of directors 
an advertising appropriation of < .0,000 
for the present year—double last vear’s 
amount. This sum will inclu > the 
amount to be invested in cat: ogues 
and all publicity efforts, as well «s ad. 
vertising in farm papers of W stern 
Canada. In addition to the far:: pub. 
lications and weekly editions o: daily 
newspapers, foreign-language apers 
are used to reach the large number of 
farmers who do not speak English. 

In the fall of last year the ‘United 
Grain Growers Grain Co., Ltd., «1d the 
Alberta Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Ltd., were united as the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd. The former com. 
panies were organized in 1906 and 1913 
respectively, the former in order that 
farmers might control the marketing of 
their grain and the latter for the pur. 
pose of securing more liberal elevator 
accommodation, under the control of 
the farmers themselves. Both com- 
panies gradually broadened the scope 
of their activities, more particularly in 
the way of contracting for machinery, 
implements and supplies, which were 
sold to farmers at close prices. The 
Grain Growers’ Grain Co. also began 
the publication of the Grain Growers’ 
Guide. 

The company now operates over 300 
country elevators, with termina! eleva- 
tors at the lake front capable of holding 
over 3,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
machinery and supply warehouses in 
Calgary, Regina and Winnipeg. More 
than 750 men are needed to carry on 
the business. 

The advertising is chiefly in the in- 
terests of the farming machinery that 
the company distributes. It is of the 
mail-order type, prices being uoted 
f. o. b. Winnipeg, Regina and (algary. 
A catalogue of implements and general 
farming supplies is issued, as well as 
a catalogue of lumber and ilders’ 
supplies. 


Romaine Rejoins Peerless 
Engraving Co. 


Wallace P. Romaine, who has been in 
charge of the production depari ent of 
the Harry C. Michaels agency, of New 
York, has returned to the Pee:'ess En- 
graving Company, of that civ, with 
which he was previously iden: ied for 
eleven years. 


“House & Garden” Appoints 
Kramer Western Ma:ager 


W. A. Kramer, for five year western 
manager of the Scientific nerican, 
New York, has resigned t. become 
western manager of House & (arden, 
with headquarters in Chicago. [le suc- 
ceeds Sam Smart, who resign~. to join 
the Aviation Corps. 
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David Lloyd George 
Said in a Recent Address: 


“Think out new ways; think out new 
methods; think out even new ways to deal 
with old problems. Don’t always be think- 
ing of getting back to where you were 
before the war. Get a real new world.”’ 


if you think there is going to be no change in business, 

you may as well stick your head in the sand and be a 

real ostrich. Big business men know there are new 

forces to be dealt with—new thoughts—new advertising 
new responsiveness—new possibilities. 


Advertising in a Pictorial Gravure Section with over one 
and a half million circulation is a method so new that 
it will make even the oldest, biggest advertisers sit 
up and rub their eyes. An advertisement in the new 





HEARST 


Pictorial Gravure 
SECTION 


throbbing with life that only actual photographs, 
beautifully printed, can give, is a new and powerful 
way of reaching every Sunday at least 6,000,000 intent 
observers of the most interesting things happening 
in the world. é 


It has all the pictorial resources of The International 
Film Company, The International News Service, The 
Hearst-Pathe Weekly and the news gathering organiza- 
tions of the Hearst Newspapers. It will be the greatest 
‘‘Newspaper Without Words”’ ever projected. First 
issue, Sunday, March 3, 1918. Make reservations and 
contracts as far in advance as possible. The space is 
limited and will be kept limited. Forms close fifteen 
days before publication. 


Every Sunday in 
i Sunday New York American The Sunday Boston Advertiser 
The Sunday Chicago Examiner and American 
For Advertising Rates and Reservations write to 


\. J. KOBLER, Advertising Manager 


\merican Circle Building New York 
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Means Progress for Baltimore’s Favorite Newspaper 


BALTIMORE SUN 


Advertising, 1917, Compared to 1916 
Gain--1,263,093 Lines 


Circulation December, 1917, Average Paid, 
Compared to December a year ago 


oo ne Increase 
10,000 Sunday ° 


To cover Baltimore and the State of Maryland most 
effectively and economically use The Baltimore Sun. Piid 
circulation now 175,000 Daily; 107,000 Sunday. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
THE PAPER THAT IS GROWING 














Brcaking the Shackles of Hackneyed 
Copy Ideas 


The First Copy Rule Is, Be Interesting 


By Frank Irving Fletcher 


January 15 before the New 
League of Advertising 
omen. 


Addre 


HOPE you will acquit me of 

bad taste if, at the outset, I dif- 
fer with you on a little explanatory 
note in your programme. Under 
the caption of “Copy,” you refer 
to the “Psychological, or Horse 
Sense, or Argumentative Routes.” 
May | venture a suggestion that 
they are one and the same thing, 
and that psychology is simply an 
edition of horse sense in a limp 
leather binding. Personally, I 
dislike the word psychology, pre- 
cisely because everybody is so 
fond of it. In advertising to-day, 
psychology is a fashion, like knit- 
ting and beaded bags and a lot 
of other things. Originally, it had 
a cloistered, academic ring to it, 
but it is so common nowadays 
that people who do not know a 
synonym from a handsaw have no 
scruples whatever about using 
psychology as a decoration of 
speech 

I would not have you think I 
belittle or disparage psychology as 
a study. That would be too ab- 
surd. But what I do object to 
is the attempt of a lot of people 
to introduce psychology as some- 
thing new, whereas it is as old as 
Adam and much more respectable. 
The tmnere act of trying to argue 
or persuade somebody into think- 
ing as you do and buying what 
you have to sell, is psychology in 
its essence, and, consciously or 
uncon: ciously, you and I are al- 
ways «mploying it. A serious 
study «f the subject must inevit- 
ably ::prove one’s understanding 
of hv ian susceptibilities, but I 
shall ways be disposed to place 
it second to native ability. At 
any r:.« all the great bankers and 
merch=nts and salesmen that ever 
a ive eked out a tolerable 
ving 
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tests of the soul’s phenomena. 

Please do not misunderstand 
me. I am not taking issue with 
psychology. I study it myself 
with avidity. I merely think it is 
being overdone, as a topic. Every 
time a man tries to drag it into 
the conversation I think of Mr. 
Disraeli’s reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone as a_ sophisticated rhet- 
orician intoxicated with the ex- 
uberance of his own verbosity. 
The appendix was always in the 
human system, but it never was 
so painful and expensive till medi- 
cal science re-discovered it and 
gave it a local habitation and a 
name. I, get many letters and 
many personal calls from well- - 
meaning people who want to break 
into advertising, and through all 
their letters and all their conver- 
sations the word psychology runs 
like the recurring theme in a 
fugue. It fascinates them like a 
loose tooth. They dispense it as 
liberally as confetti at a carnival. 
And they seem to think it is an 
open sesame to fame. They recall 
the incident of the drunkard who 
was accosted by his pastor. . The 
pastor said: “John, you are 
drunk!” And John said: “If I’m 
not I’ve been swindled!” The 
subject is wonderful, but the word 
is a pest and I wish it could be 
expunged from the language for- 
ever. 


IN COPY WRITING, TO YOUR OWN 
SELF BE TRUE 


The difficulty in talking about 
copy is that one must talk about 
oneself—and that is not difficult. 
Whatever you or I ever say on the 
subject must of necessity be auto- 
biographical. How can one detach 
oneself from oneself? Even a 
revolver won’t do it. And be- 
sides, the most interesting sub- 
ject in the world is oneself, even 
though we are reluctant to admit 
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it. And so by easy processes we 
reach the conclusion that the most 
fertile field for studying the sales 
appeal is one’s own heart and 
mind, or what is fashionably 
known as psychology. We are all 
pretty much alike, even though 
we are all trying to be different. 
And so each of us is a fair index 
to what others think and feel, and 
need but possess normal receptiv- 
ity of mind to supplement that 
index with a cross index drawn 
from observation and study. Of 
course, the danger of these gen- 
eralizations is that they are sub- 
ject to a lot of qualifications. 
Advertising is like the French 
language—the exceptions are more 
important than the rules. But the 
point I would like to make is, that 
native ability to sell is better than 
denatured psychology, that the 
natural sprouts of our own in- 
telligence are better than the 


copybook maxims of the schools, 
that copy requires first and above 
all things the ability to write, that 
facility and felicity of expression 
are just as essential in advertising 


as in literature, and that the tricks 
and the mannerisms of style can 
be employed just as effectively to 
sell merchandise as to get votes. 

I believe in individuality in 
copy. A well-known advertising 
man said to me recently that he 
disapproves of cleverness in copy. 
I replied that there isn’t so much 
of it around as to constitute a 
serious danger. Yet as I review 
the history of advertising, I find 
that all the greatest advertising 
successes have been campaigns of 
cleverness and surprise. And I 
do not know how else an adver- 
tisement can expect to get its nose 
into the tent of public attention. 
It is nonsense that advertising is 
news, in the sense that the capture 
of Jerusalem is news. This is the 
first time Jerusalem has been cap- 
tured in hundreds of years, but 
there is no news in a bar of soap, 
nor in a suit of clothes. Such 
things depend for their appeal 
first upon their intrinsic merit, 
second upon the magnetism with 
which you can endow them. It 
has always seemed to me that the 
great desideratum in a piece of 


INK 


copy is that it should steer 
of the obvious and disco, 
unusual. The world is ini 
in the unusual and morta!) tired 
of the commonplace. A inurder 
receives more attention thai: a di- 
vorce, because you don’t get a 
murder every day. It is some- 
thing special. Yet, on the other 
hand, if a divorce announcement 
were headed: “Mrs. Jones is sick 
and tired of Mr. Jones,” you 
would read it, not because thie cir- 
cumstance is unusual, but because 
the caption is. 


clear 
T the 
rested 


WHERE WOMEN MAY EXCEL 


It is a great thing to get a story 
into a headline, and thereafter it 
is a great thing to treat the sub- 
ject so as to make the subject a 
treat. Telling a story is one thing, 
but a telling story is another. | 
have always admired the young 
lady who was not afraid to para- 
phrase the poet, and who wrote 
in her copybook: A thing of 
beauty is a Boy forever! Weare 
all of us so shackled to hackneyed 

phrases and ideas, some of us be- 
cause we have no imagination of 
our own and some of us because 
they have no imagination higher 
up. But I do believe that there 
never was a time when there was 
such need of individual, even bril- 
liant advertising copy as now. 
Particularly in newspapers, for 
there is such a crowding of the 
advertising columns these days 
that an advertisement has got to 
possess some unusual quality to 
attract attention. I sometimes 
think that the marked similarity 
of all metropolitan newspaper ad- 
vertising is because men do most 
of it. What is needed is the femi- 
nine touch to sweep out the agate 
stables, so to speak. You know, 
of course, that men are frightfully 
alike. Consider their evening 
clothes. All men at some time or 
another are taken for waiters. 

If I were asked wherein most 
advertisements offend, I should 
say lack of brevity. There 1s a 
French proverb which says the 
surest way to be dull is to say 
it all. And another that says 
no souls are saved after fifteen 
minutes. See how the bubble of 
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pHE: E wbicoisiaes agency that 
insists on studying the ad- 
vertiser’s business thoroughly 
before it arrives at conclusions 
must decline to compete for 
new business on the basis of 
speculative copy and designs. 


Fuller & Smith 


Advertising - Cleveland 
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length is punctured with a phrase, 
“Youth is a blunder—manhood a 
struggle—old age a regret.” There 
we have a scenario of life in 
eleven words, embracing the vi- 
cissitudes of existence from cradle 
to crepe, from birth to oblivion. 
There is nothing like the litera- 
ture of epigram to develop brev- 
ity, clarity, felicity, and strength. 
Of course, some advertisements 
require a hundred words, some a 
thousand, and some could get 
along on a baker’s dozen, but the 
point to remember is that brevity 
is the soul of a good advertise- 
ment. 

This above all—give your copy 
the human touch. So much of 
our work is distant and uncom- 
municative, and contains about as 
much feeling as a letter of a cer- 
tain French countess, who was 
obsessed with the hopelessness of 
living and who on one occasion 
wrote to her husband, then fight- 
ing in Flanders, as follows: “My 
dear husband: Having nothing 


whatever to do I will write you, 
and having nothing whatever to 


say, I will finish.” We write like 
Baedeker guides, labelling our 
facts but illuminating none of 
them, throwing the commonplace 
and the beautiful together into a 
ragout of meaningless phrases, 
like the man with the megaphone 
on a sight-seeing automobile, who 
dismisses in one breath the New 
York Public Library on the right 
and the United Cigar Store on the 
left. Advertising is literature— 
the literature of Supply and De- 
mand—and if anything, it needs 
to possess more of the human 
touch than any other branch of 
letters, for it has infinitely more 
to accomplish. It has got to open 
both the mind and the pocket 
book, and it cannot do this suc- 
cessfully by the dull recital of 
facts. Have you ever stopped to 
consider how many people are 
acquitted at law, not by the evi- 
dence in their favor, but by the 
summing up of the attorneys, who 
appeal from the facts to the emo- 
tions, and by hanging their argu- 
ments on human, homely pleas, 
often obscure testimony of guilt 
sufficient to hang their clients? 
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Facts we must have, but let ys 
serve them with a little p.urnish, 
I have one client in Phila: ‘elphia 
for whom I write 300 columns a 
year, and in them we <iscuss 
everything—literature, art, poli- 
tics, music, ambition, love. mar- 
riage, children, and mothi-rs-in- 
law. And we do the bigges’ busj- 
ness of its kind in Phila’ !phia, 
simply because the house rvalizes 
that the only way to get a: audi- 
ence of readers is to give them 
something to read. 

Now I think I have 
talked too long. But I wo 
like to leave you without just a 
few words regarding women’s 
possibilities in advertising, if you 
will not resent it. They ere in- 
finite. It seems to me they should 
be greater than men’s. It is 
women who buy most oi the 
things that are advertised, and it 
is women surely who are best cal- 
culated to know what constitutes 
the feminine appeal. I want some 
day soon to see an agency made 
up entirely of women. When you 
consider that over 40 per cent of 
national accounts have changed 
hands in the past year,* it is not 
a very flattering tribute to man’s 
handiwork. Women are more 
conscientious than men, more sin- 
cere, more stable, and have more 
devotion to their ideals. I believe 
they would react to a service basis 
and not adopt the present per- 
nicious practice of working on a 
commission. I believe more in the 
inspirational side of my _ profes- 
sion, than I do in the mechanics. 
I stand uncompromisingly for 
copy, first, and for art second, 
and I believe the day will come 
when the remuneration for adver- 
tising will be measured by its 
actual worth and not by an agate 
rule. And so, I admonish you to 
write to the utmost of your 
powers and to know the market 
value of what you produce, for 
men have peculiar notions, and 
however they respect your talents, 
if you know how much to get for 
them they will respect you more. 


“ready 
'd not 


* This seems to be a pure guess by 
Mr. Fletcher. Our opinion is ‘hat the 
percentage of change is nowhere "ea 
as high.—Enprtror Prrwrers’ Tws 
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Analysis of Subscribers to 
\ugent’s—The Garment Weekly 
in Two Typical States 


iy Population of Towns - Ohio Penn. 
In towns under 5,000 population.. 10% 142%4% 
5.000 to 10,000 population 13% 1444% 
10,000 to 25,000 population 17% 20% 
25,000 to 50,000 population 9% 8% 
50,000 to 100,000 population 1374% 
Over 100,000 population 29% 


According to Firm Ratings Ohio Penn. 
Under $5,000 20“%% 
$5,000 to $25,000 20143% 
$25,000 to $50,000 1934.% 
$50,000 to $100,000 914% 
$100,000 to $250,000 10%4% 
$250,000 and over... 1334% 834% 
Not listed in Dun’s ; 11Y4'%* 11%* 


*Nugent’s carries as personal and individual subscribers many heads 
of firms, merchandise managers and department buyers. These sub- 
scribers being individuals, they would naturally not be even listed in 
an agency book. This, to a large extent, explains this percentage. 


Our Reasonable Rates for Advertising 
Space on Request 


THE ALLEN-NUGENT CO. 
(182 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 
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A Simple Story Whi 


Interest { 


During the early months of 1914 F. H. Bennett, «7 ex. 
salesman of one of the largest concerns doing business with 
the grocery trade, conceived the idea of a whole wheat biscuit, 
sweetened with honey, to be known as “Wheatsworth.” 

After several months’ unsuccessful experience in trying to 
make a market for the product, Mr. Bennett attracted the 
attention of Alfred W. McCann, the Globe’s Pure Food 
expert. Mr. McCann told the people of his discovery of an 
honest food, and Mr. Bennett inserted a two-inch ad. in the 
Globe’s Pure Food Directory. 

From that simple start and without any other advertising, 
“Wheatsworth” has developed into one of the best sclling 
and best known high-grade honest food products on the New 
York market, with a distribution approached by few other 
standard food products. 

“ange is a letter from the Bennett people, dated June 29, 
1914: 


Jason Rogers, 
Publisher New York Globe: 

Dear Sir:—When we signed the contract for advertising 
in the Globe’s Pure Food Directory, representing Wheats- 
worth Biscuits, it was with the idea that we were merely 
helping along a good cause. 

After the first issue we changed our minds, as we 
began receiving inquiries from the housewife and dealer alike 
—not only from Greater New York, but from as far west as 
Chicago. 

We have been forced to revamp our sales and distribution 
plans and expect in the future to carry large space in the Pure 
Food Directory, as well as display space in the daily Globe. 

We believe the Globe’s Pure Food Directory will be one 
of the large units in making Wheatsworth products nationally 
known to an awakening public. Yours very truly, 

F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO., 
G. F. Cole, Director of Sales. 


200,00 Dy LEAE NE 


Can do the same for any other sound food product it can ett 
effort and stimulation. It has done it for many concerns 


CHICAGO 
People’s Be oding O’MARA & ORMS 
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hould Be of Absorbing 


dvertisers 


Ai‘er four years the following unsolicited letter tells a 
story more convincing than any words the Globe could add. 


E.ILBENNETT BISCUIT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BISCUIT SPECIALTIES 


139-141 Avenvur D 
NEW YORK January 10, 1918. 


Mr, Jason Rogers, 
Publisher NEW YORK GLOBE, 
73 Dey St., New York City. 


Dear Mr. Rogers:< 


We have the pleasure of sending you through the 
Hawley Advertising Company a contract for Five Thousand 
lines of display advertising. 


The whole-hearted cooperation which The Globe has 
given us, the backing of the Pure Food Department, and the 
personal interest of Mr. McCann, have helped in a very sub- 
stantiel way to establish Wheatsworth Real Whole Wheat Prod- 
ucte in this market so thoroughly that we can now use ‘display 
advertising in The Globe in addition to our standing ad. in 
the Pure Food Directory. 


I believe that I owe it to you to say this because 
if it were not for the aid of the Globe's Pure Food Department 
I do not think we could have established Wheatsworth Products 
in this market so completely without an advertising appro- 
priation ten or twenty times as big as we gave The Globe, which, 
as you know, is the only paper we have ever used in New York. 


That is why it is a genuine pleasure to me to send The 
Glove this modest advertising contract now. And I wish to ex- 
press to you my sincere appreciation of the fine spirit and en- 
thusiasm in which your organization has worked with us to make 
Wheateworth Products the success they now are. 


Since y, urs, 


. eo—~— urer 
F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT COMPANY. 


GOLDEN IN FOOD VALUE heatsworth REAL WHOLE WHEAT PRODUCTS 


Member 
A. B. C. 


which will ‘ollow simple and reasonable lines of co-operative 
s ready 1) help others. © JASON ROGERS, Publisher. 


» Special Representatives OR. Fe Balding 
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Shows How War Plants 
Have Speeded Up 


Well-Known Writer on Industrial 
Subjects Tells of Some of the 
Things Accomplished in War 
Preparation During the Past 
Nine Months—No Time for 
Carping Criticism 


T is refreshing to read these 

days of the results accom- 
plished by American manufactur- 
ers in placing the country on a 
fighting basis. There is a surfeit 
of the other sort of thing—criti- 
cism, recrimination, charges of in- 
capacity and so on. A recounting 
of some of the things accom- 
plished thus far was given last 
week at the Advertising Club 
of New York in an address by 
Edward Hungerford, advertising 
manager of Wells Fargo & Com- 
pany. 

When it is considered, he said, 
that in nine months an army of 
1,500,000 men has been raised and 


equipped for service, the country’s 


naval force has been increased 
from 60,000 to over 300,000 men, 
and its naval strength has been 
advanced from fifth or sixth to 
the second place among the navies 
of the world powers, some idea of 
the enormous work done can be 
obtained. 

As an instance showing how 
American industries have re- 
sponded to the Government’s call 
for assistance, Mr. Hungerford 
told of a visit he had made to an 
aeroplane plant located at Buffalo 
last June. At that time the fac- 
tory was turning out eight ma- 
chines a day, which was eight 
times as many as any other plant. 
Under the stimulus of the Gov- 
ernment’s need, the capacity of 
the establishment was gradually 
increased until now the production 
is one hundred aeroplanes a day, 
the number of employees engaged 
being 14,000 as compared with 
5,000 seven months ago. Even 
with the great staff of workers 
such a result could not have been 
achieved had it not been for the 
. aid given by the automobile manu- 
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facturers throughout the United 
States. 

This same spirit of co-op -ation, 
he said, animates every gr-at in- 
dustry. Eight million tous of 
shipping have been contracicd for 
and seven millions are !ready 
under construction. Accor: ing to 
the opinion of experts, within the 
present year five million tc:is will 
be launched ready for ~crvice. 
Officers and men to man the ships 
are already undergoing tra:ning— 
some in training ports and some 
in the present merchant murine, 

Turning his attention ‘o the 
freight situation, Mr. Hungerford 
expressed the opinion that the au 
tomobile show in New York last 
week should not have been held, 
“Tt required seventy-five cars to 
bring the exhibits to New York 
from Western cities, and the same 
number of cars to take them 
back,” he remarked. “At a time 
when every car that could be 
obtained was needed for the 
carrying of food, coal, and war 
materials and equipment, and 
when the railroads were straining 
every nerve to move necessary 
freight in the face of unprece- 
dented weather conditions, it was 
a serious mistake to place such 
a burden upon the transportation 
lines.” 

To win the war, continued the 
speaker, the co-operation of every 
individual and of every industry 
is absolutely necessary. Private 
interests will have to be sacrificed 
for the public good. It is no 
time for carping criticism. The 
printing of unwarranted and un- 
founded criticism of Government 
officials is reprehensible. It is 
washing dirty linen in public. The 
results that have been accom- 
plished thus far are surprising 
and warrant the belief that the 
war preparations are in the hands 
of capable executives. 


Mendelssohn Now With 
“Home Life” 


William Mendelssohn has joined fhe 
advertising staff of Home Li‘c, Cit 
cago. He was formerly conne:‘ed with 
Ryan & Inman, Chicago publishers 
representatives. 




















ames W.Gerard 


Former U. S. Ambassador to é 
the German Empire, has 
written a new book dealing 4 
with the German Secret Ser- 
vice propaganda in America, 
and other dangers that 
threaten allied success. 

4 


It carries his story up to the 
present moment and covers 
many points that could not 
be touched at the time “My 
Four Years in Germany” was 
written. 





Face to Face 


a he, 


The Secon 
by Ambas 


lege) HE far-flung tentacles of Prussian 

T propaganda—the secret steps by 
which the Kaiser and his coun- 
selors are still attempting to realize their 
dream of world dominion—the gigantic 
web of the spy system, which has its 
center in the Whilhelmstrasse and extends its 
threads to the furthermost corners of the 
world—all are exposed by the man whose four 
years in Berlin made him familiar with things 
seldom breathed outside the inner circles of 
diplomacy. 














Se sto te 


“Face to Face With the Kaiser,” writte 
in Germany” in sensational interest. 
the Public Ledger and other newspap 
simultaneous publication. 


2) 0839 8 Cer 


The National Newspaper - 





m)HE inside story of the Lusitania 
disaster and the entire history of 
| Germany’s submarine activities— 
intimate first-hand pictures of the Kaiser, 
Alfonso of Spain, Gustavus of Sweden, 
Briand and Poincare of France—the 
“unknown, unseen, relentless power of 
the German General Staff,” which dares 
defy even the Emperor—are dealt with 
in this new book by the one man best 
qualified to write of them. 





e Public Ledger, rivals “My Four Years 
be published beginning in February by 
hich we have granted the privilege of 


‘LEDGER 


iblished in Philadelphia © 





Leadership 


RY. 


Gerard's Revelations 
Ex President W.H.Taft's Editorial: 
London Times Cablegrams 


Daily Business Section 


There is no other paper 
in the world like the 


Philadelphia 


PUBLIC LEDGE! 
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New Names Hurry Up Sales of 
Goods That “Stick” 


aying with Edged Tools to Use Descriptive Names, but They Work 
for the Time Being 


By “Mail Order” 


('< article on “Helping Trade 
nes with Descriptive Ad- 


"in a recent issue of 
Priniixs’ INK brings to my mind 
three instances where the inject- 
ing of a little imagination into 
the naining of an article resulted 
in phenomenal sales. Two of these 
incidents explain why mail-order 
houses are able to dispose of such 
enormous quantities of a given 
article without carrying the big 
assortment of that class of article 
that a retail store would have to 
carry in order to do anything like 
the volurne of business in that line, 
let alone in that particular item. 
The third demonstrates the fick- 
leness of Hon. Public. 

Several years ago a manufac- 
turer of leather goods and novel- 
ties brought out a new leather 
writing portfolio measuring about 
54 x 834 inches when closed, and 
containing a pad of note paper, a 
pocket for envelopes, an address 
book, a book for stamps, a pen 
wiper and a loop for a fountain 
pen. While it was very carefully 


jectis 


worked out to afford maximum . 


convenience in minimum spacé 
and well worth its price ($1.50 
at retail), there was nothing really 
remarkable about it. The manu- 
facturer sent it out as just an- 
other writing portfolio. The buyer 
for a large mail-order house was 
looking over the line and the new 
portfolio caught ‘his eye. He ex- 
amined it carefully and decided 
to take a sample back with him. 
His house had several good num- 
bers in that line, but this one 
seemed a little more novel in ar- 
rane. vent; perhaps they could 
in. 

he returned to the office, 

ped in to see the adver- 
manager and tossed the 
portfolio on his desk, say- 


ing, \Vhat do you think of - 


for the catalogue? We can’t 
stand any more ‘writing port- 
folios’ in the book, but I believe 
that would more than pay for 
its space if we gave it a good 
name.” 


NAME SOLD GOODS IMMEDIATELY 


The advertising manager looked 
it over critically, chewed the end 
of -his pencil for a minute, and 
then scribbled a word on a slip of 
paper. “There’s the name,” he 
said, handing the slip to the buyer. 
“Deskette” was the name _ the 
buyer read, and he nodded his 
head approvingly. That was all 
there was to it, but that portfolio 
began selling in hundreds where 
some of the other old standbys 
sold only in dozens, and it is 
plugging away in that catalogue 
to this day. Had the manufac- 
turer had the imagination to give 
the portfolio a good name in the 
first place he would have had an 
advertisable staple article, and 
unquestionably he would have sold 
double or treble the number of 
these portfolios that he has sold. 
Right here it is well to call atten- 
tion to the fact, however, that 
there is danger attending the 
adoption of such a name as 
“Deskette,” for should it prove a 
winner the manufacturer might 
want to register it, and he would 
apply only to find that registration 
would be refused , because the 
name “Deskette” is descriptive, or 
at least it would be likely to be 
so regarded at the Patent Office. 
In this case, what was perfectly 
safe for the mail-order house, be- 
cause it was interested only in 
stimulating immediate sales, with- 
out regard to future protection, 
would be dangerous for the man- 
ufacturer unless he cared only to 
make a clean-up in one or two 
seasons. He might, however, have 
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found a name that would have 
been a good “handle” for the 
portfolio and yet would not have 
been descriptive.’ Admittedly, find- 
ing a good non-descriptive name 
is a man’s-size job, and many a 
manufacturer who has tried to 
coin a name for his product, only 
to find that nearly every good 
name he thought of was more or 
less descriptive, has cussed the 
courts for that ruling. But in so 
doing he has overlooked the fact 
that it is done for his protection, 
not to make it hard for him to 
find a name, but to make it im- 
possible for his competitors to 
work an injustice on him. Some 
three or four years ago E. S. 
Rogers, of the Chicago Bar, stated 
the whole philosophy of the mat- 
ter in two short paragraphs in an 
article in Printers’ INK: 

“It must be conceded that every- 
one has the right to describe the 
goods he sells. 

“A man who sells leather boots 
ought not to be prevented from 
stating that fact. A gold watch 


or a diamond ring is a gold watch 


or a diamond ring, and riust be 
so described if described at all. 
To permit one dealer in watches 
to monopolize the word ‘gold’ and 
prevent others from using that 
word to describe their gold 
watches would be unconscionable 
indeed.” 


SIMPLE NAME, BUT IT WORKED 


The second instance I want to 
mention shows how the descrip- 
tive problem was met in selecting 
a name. It concerns a synthetic 
pearl necklace, in the naming of 
which the temptation might be to 
ring some sort of a change on the 
word “synthetic.” 

The jewelry buyer in the same 
‘mail-order house referred to in 
the first incident went to the ad- 
vertising manager one day with 
a new inexpensive synthetic pearl 
necklace to sell at about five dol- 
lars. “There are hundreds of 
styles and kinds of these syn- 
thetic pearl necklaces on the mar- 
ket this year,” he said. “They 
will be so common that I am 
afraid the sale of ours will fall 
flat unless we can say something 
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different about it, or give it a 
name that means something.” 

It took more than half a day 
for the advertising manage: to 
think the problem through. He 
decided that no matter what 
could think of to say abou! 
pearls, they would have to s 
a name; they would have ti 
a “handle.” After three ho: 
mental travail, during whic’) he 
rejected all names that began with 
“syn” or ended with “thetic.” the 
thought occurred to him that peo- 
ple were accustomed to associat- 
ing pearls with Princesses. There- 
fore, why not “Princess Pearls”? 
And “Princess Pearls” it was— 
and is yet, for those pearls are 
still selling in that catalogue. The 
sale the first two years was tre- 
mendous, and even now, when 
other synthetic pearls are gone 
and forgotten, there is still a 
healthy demand for “Princess 
Pearls,” and probably there al- 
ways will be. 

The third incident, also, is con- 
cerned with beads, but this time 
the setting is a retail jewelry 
store. The beads in question were 
a small lot of fancy strings of 
various colors, selling for fifty 
cents a string. That is, they were 
offered for sale at fifty cents, but 
they were not selling. The head 
of the department happened to 
mention to the store manager one 
day that those particular beads 
did not sell at all well and he be- 
lieved he would mark them down 
to thirty-five cents and close them 
out. It was at the time that the 
hesitation waltz was just at the 
height of its popularity, and one 
of the clerks who happened to be 
standing near laughingly snoke of 
them as “hesitation heads,” he- 
cause: they “hesitated.” The de- 
partment head’s eyes twinkled 
“Hesitation beads” was decidedly 
good! Twenty minutes later the 
beads were on top of the counter 
in a little tray. with a ign 
reading, “Hesitation Beads. 75c.” 
And that sign sold the !yrads. 
The public’s fickleness cost it 
twenty-five cents more per © ring 
than it need to have pa‘! for 
those beads. 

All of which goes to pri hat 
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Here Is What 
ThE PEOrLe 


Think of The Plain Dealer 


In 1917, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
published 78,001 more want-ads than any 
iwo other Cleveland papers combined. 


A gain of 42,336 ads over the 
Plain Dealer’s own record of 
the year previous. 


The paper which produces such results 
as to make this condition possible—the 
paper in which the people advertise— 
must be the most popular, the most 
widely read medium in the community it 
serves; therefore,— 


The Plain-Dealer is the paper 
in which YOU, no matter what 
your product may be, SHOULD 
ADVERTISE, because you 
know your message will 
REACH THE PEOPLE. 


‘The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 





| 
| : ontertiee Representative: | Western ae? Representative: 
| 


B. WOODWARD 
s Dutldine NEW YORK | 


JOHN GLAS 
CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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a rose by any other name would 
not smell as sweet to Hon. Public, 
and that if the manufacturer will 
spend as much thought in naming 
his product (or getting someone 
else who knows how to name it 
for him), as he does in working 
out the mechanical or physical 
features, he will do well. 


Fewer Models, to Benefit 
Whole Industry 


Every member of the American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and fifteen non-member man- 
ufacturers have agreed to eliminate 
171 less-essential models and styles of 
machines as soon as present stock of 
materials for these models is used. 
They have also agreed to eliminate a 
considerable number of parts on ma- 
chines that have not been done away 
with, 

This information was contained in 
the association’s recent report to the 
United States War Industries Board. 
There are 106 plants in this country 
manufacturing washing machines for 
household use, and seventy-eight of 
these have agreed to the conservation 
measures outlined above. 


David G. Evans and J. D. 
Barnhill Join Forces 


Evans & Barnhill, Inc., New York, is 
the name of a new firm in the merchan- 
dising and advertising agency field. It 
is composed of David G. Evans, until 
recently advertising director of the Gen- 
eral Cigar Company, and J. D. Barnhill, 
formerly at the head of J. D. Barnhill, 
Inc., New York. 


Goes With W. A. Patterson 
Company 


Walter Lewis Smith has joined the 
art department of W. A. Patterson Co., 
Inc., New York. He was formerly art 
director of the Sackett & Wilhelms 
Corporation, and previous to that art 
manager of the M. P. Gould Company, 
both of New York. 


With Toronto Business Papers 


recently financial 
editor of Toronto Saturday Night, has 
been appointed advertising —— of 


John MacLaren, 


the Cigar and Tobacco Journal, Domin- 
ion Dental Journal and Canadian Bi- 
cycle and Motorcycle, published by H. 
agnier, Limited, of Toronto. 


Fred ‘J. Pfeiffer, connected with the 
business and advertising departments of 
the New York Times for a number of 

ears, has joined Maclay & Mullally, 
= of New York. He will have charge 
of the order department. 
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Manufacturers’ Advertis: 
Must Continue 


Over the signature of the San 
cisco Advertising Club, newspap 
that city recently carried four 
tisements to show manufacture: 
folly of retrenching when overso! 

The first advertisement in the 
appeared under the caption “W 
Right?” This sketched a hypot cti 
meeting of a concern whose office 
planning next year’s work. Wh: » 
treasurer “‘passes the buck” to the 
vertising manager, the latter -| 
that, even though the company 
make a struggle for raw mat:ri 
overcome production _ troubles 
sioned by labor difficulties and 
wholly sure of its ability to deliv 
merchandise—there must be n 
continuance in the advertising « 
concern. There must be no brea! 
the good will of the consumer-pu))ic. 

The second ad in the series 
headed, ‘‘Ward and Watson Ta 
Over.” The proffered advice i: 
instance was put in the mouth of 
“important” retailer. 

The third piece of copy in the 
had a militant note and was he: 
“1918—A Challenge.” This sum 
up, in short sentences, the difficulti 
and uncertainties of the year just past. 
It showed that with the adjustment to 
new conditions which 1918 will in- 
volve, this is just the period to test 
the mettle of real men. And it carries 
the inference that those business men 
who can take advantage of present con- 
ditions will find that advertising will 
help to make their business armor 
sabre-proof. 

The concluding advertisement in the 
series was captioned ‘‘Forward, March.” 
It hammered home the fact that busi- 
ness always has been a constant ad- 
justment to changing conditions. It is 
a prod in the ribs to the perennial 


“stand-stillers.” 


Smith Brothers Using War 
Note in Copy 


Smith Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops, are using timely copy entitled, 
“The Cough That Lost a Trench.” The 
copy is based upon the dispatch which 
appeared in newspapers throughout the 
United States telling of the American 
soldier who omen and betrayed his 
position to raiding Germans. The inci- 
dent is worked into an appeal to include 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops in the 
comfort kits for our soldiers. 


National Biscuit Co. Increases 


Earnings 

The net earnings of the Nationa! Bis- 
cuit Company for 1917 were $4,6. ’,348 
—a gain of $43,042 over the previous 
fiscal year. The balance availal': for 
common stock, after providing fo: divi- 
dends on the preferred, was $9.8" per 
share, as compared with $9.72 the year 
before. ‘ 
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THORNTON W. BURGESS 





famous as a story-teller and as a writer 
for children, is continuing his charming 
nature-study stories in each issue of 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, un- 
der the title of The Green Meadow Club. 


Mr. Burgess is conducting The Green 
Meadow Club exclusively in this maga- 
zine. 


The stories of Mr. Burgess are famous 
wherever there are children. Always 
accurately true to nature, his work is 
educational as well as entertaining. 


Thornton W. Burgess is the Uncle Re- 
mus of the coming generation. 


—Just another instance of how thor- 
oughly THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOUR- 
NAL serves every member of the family. 











The People’s Home J — 


ESTABLISHED IN 1885 
NEW YORK 


"he Magazine For Every Member of the Family 
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54: Men in one oréanizafion 
are training, for bigger 
responsibilities 


The Robbins & Myers 
Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, is the world’s 
largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of electric fans 
and small motors. 


In this organization, 
fifty-four men are en- 
rolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


The number includes 
the Vice-President and 
General Manager, the 
Treasurer, Secretary, Su- 
perintendent, as well as 
younger men. 


Every man of the fifty-four 
in this progressive organization 
enrolled with a definite object 
in mind—to better himself and 
his condition by broadening his 
business vision. 


Training for success in business 


They enrolled because they 
appreciate that the one best and 
most practical way to do this is 
to get a grasp of the basic prin- 
ciples of business—to acquire a 
definite knowledge of the fun- 
damentals upon which all suc- 
cessful businesses are bused. 


The Department Heads— 


thru the very fact of their being 


heads—appreciate the necvssity 
for this: mine of business infor- 
mation for the successful con- 
duct of their executive posi: ions. 


The assistants and younger 
men realize that promotion 
comes only with preparation. 
They are getting the training 
which will be the all-important 
factor when the opportunity for 
promotion comes. 


Wherever the wheel of business 
turns—the need is great 


This opportunity exists in 
every organization just the 
same as in the Robbins & 
Myers Company. It is a 
measure to be reckoned with 
by every man and concern in 
business. 


The war is bringing these op- 
portunities in more organiza- 
tions and with greater fre- 
quency than the business world 
has ever known before. 


The more men who know 
business fundamentals you have 
available, the quicker the ad- 
justment—the less lost motion 
—the less “breaking in’ and 
consequent interruption i) pro- 
duction and routine. 


Whether you make motors of 
mousetraps the same fund: :nental 
principles form the frame-vw ork of 
your business structure. 
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[he same need is there for the 
mastery of these fundamentals to 
maintain that structure and to in- 
sure its growth. 


And you younger men who are 
looking ahead. When the shift 
comes—will you go up, stand still, 
or slide down? 


If you know business funda- 
mentais, there can be but one di- 
rection for you to move. No man 
today need worry if he is prepared 
with a sound knowledge of busi- 
ness principles, 


Get the facts—then go ahead 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute offers you a thoro and sound 
training in the fundamental princi- 
ples that operate and regulate all 
departments of business. 

It brings to you in the most con- 
venient, easily readable form, ex- 
actly those business facets which 
enable you to stand on your own 
business feet, and which equip you 
for the bigger responsibilities 
ahead. 

65,000 live-wire business men are 
now profiting by this short-cut 
method to business knowledge. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service along 
with «ibitious young men in their 
emplo: 

In Standard Oil Company 
291 1 ire enrolled in the Alex- 
ande: imilton Institute; in the 
Unite’ States Steel Corporation, 
450; lie National Cash Register 
Comp iy, 194; in the Pennsylvania 
Rail: Company, 108;, in the 
Gene Electric Company, 300— 


and so on down the list of the big- 
gest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational author- 
ity of the highest standing is repre- 
sented in the Advisory Council of 
the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; 
Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist; and Jo- 
seph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of 
Commerce. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the interest- 
ing 112-page book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” will show you how 
you can develop for bigger respon- 
sibilities the same as these 54 men 
in the Robbins & Myers Company 
are doing. 

Every man and woman with 
either a business or a career to 
guide to bigger, surer_ success, 
should read this book. Simply fill 
out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
8 Astor Place New York City 


Send me ‘“‘FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS’’—Free 


Business 
ress 


Business 
Position 
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pi The good: "first impression" created by a cloth 


bound advertising booklet goes a long way towards 
making a sale.” 


Cloth-bound booklets get interviews with a class 
of prospects who are usually "out" when a paper- 
covered printed salesman calls. 


Ask any reputable printer or binder to show you the many 
attractive colors and patterns in- which Interlaken is made. 
He will also tell you. what it will cost to bind your book- 
let ‘or catalogue in 


Book Cloths: Dea 
Write today for our cloth-bound booklet, ‘‘Ge! 
ting Your Booklet Across.’’ It gives some inter 


esting facts about the economy of cloth cover: 
Address Interlaken’ Mills, Providence, R. / 
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Contest of Housewives Shoots Up 
Sales for Advertised Bread 


Old ‘an in New Guise Enables General Baking Company to Draw a 
Line High Up in the Sales Chart 


By C. B. McCuaig . 


A ‘, increase of 150 per cent in 

sales of one bakery, 
600,0\:' loaves in a single city in 
one wcek, a gain of from 15 to 
25 per cent in the dealer distribu- 
tion 0! bakeries which had been 
established from eighteen to sev- 
enty ycars—these are outstanding 
peaks in the campaign the General 
Baking Company is waging to in- 
troduce Bond Bread, and there 
seem to be no hollows in the re- 
sult curve. 

When the men who planned the 
campaign got down to brass tacks 
and made a survey of their field 
they decided that the industry 
which gives us each day our daily 
bread was suffering from a bad 
attack of pictureitis complicated 
by that malady of advertising 
which shows itself in superlatives 
and pretty adjectives. The bright 
young men who were preparing 
copy for thousands of posters, 
street-car signs and newspapers 
seemed obsessed with the idea that 
their only hope lay in that sense 
appeal the psychology sharps talk 
so much about, so they used up all 


the adjectives of taste Mr. Roget — 


ever heard about, and invented a 
few of their own—all in the hope 
that they might convince a sus- 
ceptible public that Bunkum’s 
bread was just like the kind moth- 
er used to bake. 

This is no slur on competing 
bread « py. It was good. Those 
lithogranhed loaves looked as per- 
fectly !rown as a berry or as 
flaky the driven snow, and no 
one could doubt their nutritive 
qualii after looking at the 
sturdy children who adorn the 
space, ‘uit it all hung by those two 
String ---raste appeal, and _ the 
hom \-mother stuff. Some va- 
ried y taking a crack at the 
house. -:e who did her own bak- 
ing. 


“hey plainly told her that F 


her bread wasn’t so good as their 
kind. 

The General Baking Company 
attacked the problem from an en- 
tirely new angle. It reasoned that 
while the baker may honestly be- 
lieve that his bread is better than 
home-made bread, there is not 
more than one man in a hundred 
who will agree with him, and that 
one a dyspeptic whose wife habit- 
ually has hard luck with her oven. 
They reasoned that if the people 
wanted home-made bread the 
thing to do was give it to them, so 
they made that their. objective in 
bringing out their new Bond 
Bread to be manufactured at their 
bakeries scattered all over the 
country. 


DETAILS OF THE CONTEST 


The campaign was -:the joint 
brain child of J. B. Dwyer, mana- 
ger of the bakery at Buffalo, and 
Alex F. Osborn, manager of the 
E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency. Mr. Dwyer supplied a 
practical knowledge of the bakery 
business and Mr. Osborn contrib- 
uted his fund of knowledge as to 
feminine psychology. One of the 
first steps was to start a contest 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
just what good home-made bread 
is. It was held at Buffalo a little 
more than a year ago, in the Y. 
W. C. A. building. Three hun- 
dred dollars were offered in 
prizes, while the contest and its 
purpose were widely advertised in 
the newspapers. The housewives 
were told straight out. that home- 
made bread is better than bakers’ 
bread; that the manufacturers of 
the new Bond Bread realize this, 
and so they were going to make 
home-made bread, and in order 
to find out what was the very best 
home-made bread, they were 
spending thousands of dollars on 
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the contest to get people to submit 
their ideal home-made loaves, 
which they, the bakers, would seek 
to copy. They took pains to point 
out that by this method the new 
bread would have not only the ex- 
act ingredients of the product of 
the kitchen range, but being baked 
under absolutely sanitary condi- 
tions and by standardized meth- 
ods, it would be always of uni- 
form quality; therefore, Madam 


+ dladly obeys Uncle Sam’ 4 
command -— and adds f§ 


Bond Bread better than 
ary other bread, home-made or 








THE GUARANTEE FEATURED IN NEWSPAPERS 


Housewife would be foolish to 
spend her. time baking when she 
could get real home-made bread 
from the Bond Bread dealer and 
keep her kitchen cool. 

It was expected that three or 
four hundred loaves would be en- 
tered in the first contest, but the 
final tally showed that 1,500 wom- 
en had faith to back the product 
of their ovens. The judging was 
done by the president of the 
Housewives’ League, a Cornell 
University ‘authority, and local 


“scenery.” 
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teachers of domestic scien 
the prizes awarded fairly . 
excellence of the bread. 

time the new bread made 
pearance and it was annou 
big newspaper space. Her 
extract from similar copy 
Hudson County, New Jers 


How Hupson Co. Earnep | 
BREAD 

In all the world there is nothi 
vital than bread. 

Bread has written many cha 
human history. 

The most fascinating chapter « 
history has been written in this 
during the past few weeks. T! 
how the Martens Bakery gathc 
gether the home skill of 2,26 
housewives and combined that si 
to a new loaf—Bond Bread—th 
nutritious and most delicious | 
evolved. 

Instead of doing the usual thing—in- 
stead of saying to oboken house 
wives: ‘“Here’s what we bakers think 
is gooa bread, eat it’’—instead of that 
the Martens Bakery did as above illus- 
trated. They said: 

“Mrs. Housewife: You like best the 
bread you make at home. Please bake 
a loaf and submit it to us. We will 
match your loaf. We will make bread 
whatever way you say. That we can 
easily do, because we will use tle very 
same ingredients as you use, and we 
will make it under scientific conditions, 
which will enable us to control hu- 
midity and temperature better than you 
can. 

“Show us” thought 2,263 housewives, 
and this was their response: 

“Make it my way; I am tired of 
baking.” That was the housewives’ an- 
swer, and so 2,263 housewives submit: 
ted their homemade loaves. 

At last this community received the 
Bond Bread, which the 2,263 house- 
wives had earned for their neighbors, 
and every day more and more “people 
of Hudson County and vicinity are 
adopting this child of those 2,263 
housewives. 


It wasn’t all smooth sailing. 
Many people were inclined to be 
skeptical. They took the attitude 
of a Philadelphia publisher, to 
whom the plan was explained just 
before the contest was put on in 
that city. He listened patiently, 
and then remarked with a smile: 
“Just another advertising scheme. 
Ninety per cent scenery, ten per 
cent fact.” 

But the fact was soon « 
that housewives liked that ! 
They bought Bond 
bread as they had never ‘ought 
before. Sales of the Gener: ' Bak- 
ing Company’s dealers jumped tre- 


vident 
nd of 
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Don’t Go At 
It Blindfolded 


A set of blue print Trade Maps stands ready to relieve 
you and your salesmen of Boston route-list worries. 


These blue prints show the exact location of grocers and 
druggists in this territory. They show how to cover the 
city quickly and effectively. They show all the short cuts. 
They enthuse salesmen. They make for increased action. 


This is only one of the things done by the Merchandising 
Service Department of the Boston American to assist 
advertisers to inject effective punch into their Boston 
campaigns. ; 


mM: 
il 


is department is fully equipped to make thorough local 
trade investigations—to show you how you “stack up” from 
the jobber, dealer and consumer point of view. Write for 
deti'!s regarding this department—find out how it works— 
lear: of its full value to you. 


B 


New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
‘ORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
? Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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‘DEALER 
INFLUENCE, 


a HE dealer has a business to main- 





tain. Sentiments and theories do 
not appeal to him. He wants 
merchandise that will bring him 
profit and good will. These are 
the fundamentals of distribution 
and “Dealer Influence.” Broad publicity 
surely has its wise usage, but the retailer 
is the first man to sell. The Dry Goods 
Economist reaches the retailer as an au- 
thoritative messenger. Its editorial pages 
shape his business, its advertising pages 
guide his buying. No campaign on mer- 
chandise sold to Dry Goods or Department 
Stores is complete without adequate use 
of the Dry Goods Economist’s power. 


Paid circulation over 1 2,000 weekly 


DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST 


NEW YORK CITY 
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mencously, and an_ interesting 
point is that the sales of compet- 
ing -akers showed no falling off. 
In a word, the advertising cam- 
paigr was accomplishing its pur- 
pose--to make the housewife buy 
insted of bake. ° 

This discovery was welcomed 
by the bakers of Bond Bread al- 
most as much as the increase in 
sales, for when the campaign 
started, resentment had 
been aroused among some 
of their competitors, who 
held that the copy was 
working an injustice to 
other bakers in that it 
told the housewife her 
bread was best while 
trade traditions had al- 
ways taken the opposite 
tack. A trade-paper even 
went so far as to “roast” 
the plan. The General 
Baking Company, ho w- 
ever, contended that this 
view was_ short-sighted, 
that the idea that she can 
bake better bread than a 
baker is already deeply 
implanted in every wom- 
an’s mind, and that the 
Bond Bread plan would 
carry to them the power- 
ful suggestion that their 
skill can be duplicated by 
a big bakery working un- 
der scientific conditions, 
and instead of baking 
more bread at home, they 
would be less likely to do 
so on account of the be- 
lief that their own efforts 
could je duplicated by the 
profe--ional baker. 

Aft the success in 


other cities. In 
Iphia the contest 
forth 2,000 loaves 
, when home baking is not 
Newark in midsummer 
4175 loaves, and Jersey 
‘ame along in September 
263 loaves on a rainy day. 
tober, Detroit contributed 
loaves of bread to public 
dge, and even New York 
y came along in November with 
,US° loaves. Everywhere the con- 
were responded to hy all 
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classes. The colonel’s lady com- 
peted with Judy- O’Grady for 
bread-making supremacy. 

All through the campaign the 
company has tried to fight shy of 
the first-hand use of superlatives 
in its copy. Instead of saying 


that it makes the best bread, it lets 
a food expert do it in the form of 
a testimonial; in place of claim- 
ing the bread is absolutely pure, 


“We guarantee-you will like 


we , ee y 4 
“4 i Ete, 


better than any other bread 
(home-made or otherwise), or we 
will pay you your money back? 





Each loaf guaranteed by our bond, to con- 
tain these"home’ iigretlients.and no other- 
A BREST, . rey > 


OUTDOOR DISPLAY FOR BOND BREAD 


it lets a well-known chemist test 
it and report his findings—as is 
not unfamiliar in the food fields. 
This is, of course, but another 
way of dodging around the tree, 
but they think it looks a lot bet- 
ter in print, and it is more likely 
to be effective. 

The contest is one part of the 
General Baking Company cam- 
paign, the “bond” idea is another. 
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This is the guarantee that goes 
with the bread, a sort of covenant 
between the baker and the house- 
wife. This was the idea of Wil- 
liam Deininger, of Rochester, a 
director of the company. The la- 
bel which appears on each loaf in 
at least three conspicuous places 
above the oiled paper wrapping 
suggests the idea of a corporation 
bond. The large label on the side 
of the loaf bears the following 
statement : 


Know all men by these presents that 
General Baking Company 
is held and firmly bound unto the 
purchaser of this loaf of 
BOND BREAD 
and hereby warrants that the loaf of 
bread contained within this germ-proof 
and dust-proof wrapping is made from 
the following pure-food materials and 
no other ingredients of any kind: 
Best flour, compressed yeast, pure 
filtered water, best fine salt, pure 
shortening, cane sugar and pure 
milk. ; 5 
General Baking Company 


There is also an offer of money 
back to any purchaser who finds 
that he does not like Bond Bread 


better than any other bread, home- 
made or otherwise. 

The mediums used have con- 
sisted of newspapers, painted bul- 
letins, street-car cards and motion 
pictures, most of the copy appear- 
ing in large newspaper display 


space. While the loaf has been 
featured to some extent, an at- 
tempt has been made to keep 
away from “pretty” copy—the 
beautifully browned or flaky 
white loaf, and the red-cheeked 
children. Instead the makers of 
the campaign seem to have gone 
in more for strong action stuff in 
their illustrations, with the idea 
of making the cuts help to put the 
story across. 

THE NEW SORT OF PICTURES IN THE 

ADVERTISING 


For this purpose zincs from pen 
drawings have been used. For 
example, the newspaper copy pre- 
viously quoted is illustrated by 
three of these cuts double-column 
width and about two inches deep. 
On one side appears the Martens 
baker and on the other side Friend 
Wife. A black arrow represent- 
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ing sound waves from the baker's 
megaphone strikes Friend \ife 
squarely in the ear. It say 

“We will make bread an, way 
you say.” : 

“Make it my way—I’m tivcd of 
baking,” replies Friend Wife in 
the second picture. The thir cut 
shows a string of loaves being 
shot across to the pleased house- 
wife. 

The food-saving campaigi: fur- 
nished too good material ‘o be 
overlooked in Bond Bread copy 
in spite of the fact that restric- 
tions were imposed which ight 
have been construed as limiting 
the effectiveness of the main idea, 
The daring way in which the 
makers of the bread have 
grasped the bull by the horns js 
probably responsible for the fact 
that sales have felt no effect from 
the action of the Food Adminis- 
tration. Instead of crawling 
around to imply that the ruling 
will not change Bond Bread the 
company comes right out with 
copy after this style: 

Yes, Uncle Sam, we are willing to 
do everything you ask of us to help 
win the war. 

You have asked us to decrease the 
sugar used in Bond Bread. We obey. 

You have asked us to use shortening 
other than lard. We obey. 

We are glad to make Bond Bread out 
of these modified ingredients. 

We shall pay special attention to the 
purity of everything we use in Bond 
Bread. 

And we can still use the Bond Bread 
process by which (according to a famous 
food economist who contributes to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal) we are able to 
make Bond Bread many times more di- 
gestible than even the usual homemade 
bread. 


A house-organ is used in con- 
nection with the campaign, its pur- 
pose being to stimulate interest 
within the organization. It con- 
tains news of the sales increases 
due to the contests which are be- 
ing held in various cities, so that 
all employees and plant managers 
may be thoroughly posted on what 
the men in other cities are doing. 
It also aims to encourage an or- 
ganization spirit, and turn every- 
one into a booster for Bond 
Bread from the company’ man- 
agers down to the bo;: who 
grease the pans. 
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E. “Stripped for Action! 


Every non-essential to “action” thrown 
over-board! Everything that’s there, 
there for a purpose—efficient to achieve 
that purpose. This characterizes business 
conduct today. 


This is particularly true of selling plans 
and methods. Sales literature should 
be “stripped for action”; non-productive 
printed matter revised or eliminated; every- 
out «| thing that’s used, used for a purpose and so 
the well planned and prepared that it will 
‘ond | achieve that purpose. 


Such “stripped for action” sales matter 
stops waste—it insures a real profit on 
every cent invested in sales literature. 


We will be glad to explain to you how our organization 
is co-operating today with national agencies 
and manufacturers in planning, preparing and 
producing sales literature that pays. Write us. 
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eaching the Hi tl 


Abraham Lincoln was never considered a handsoy 
features and plain, though proper, dress showed sf 
man, a dispenser of cheer and comfort—and he reag 

We have tried to make Lincoln’s way the Compo 
kindly, genial, helpful and has so much honest merit, 
Our circulation figures substantiate this claim. Inti 
and more to the strong, useful, vital, service-giving q 

Your mignon me, in COMFORT will reach the} 


W.H@ 
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ot ATE sae Pela GEE 


Hs of ‘the People- 


character. Yet Orta was a kindly, rhen Reel 
hearts of the people. 

Gur magazine isn’t the handsomest published, but it is 
wln sort that it, too, reaches the hearts of the people. 
fstress, when back-country people are looking more 
CoMFORT steadily increases in value to advertisers. 


¢ people, too. 


ETT, Pub.; Inc., Augusta, Maine 
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The Circulation of 


The Des Moines Capital 


in December, 1916, was 48,915 copies, net paid daily; December, 
1917, 59,625 copies; a gain of 10,710 copies, or more than 20%. 


The city circulation at the same time increased from 16,637 ox gel : 
December, 1916, to 21 ,474 copies in December, 1917—a gain of : 
copies, or more than 35%. 


The Capital’s circulation is the largest single newspaper circulaiion 
in the city of Des Moines or State of Iowa. 


The Capital is the best newspaper it has ever been in its history. It 
is clean; its advertising is guaranteed. It is influential and has the 
very deep respect of all of its readers. It regularly publishes the 
editorials of Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Dr. Frank 
H. Crane, “Ma” Sunday, H. Addington Bruce. and those of its own 
distinguished editor, Lafayette Young. 


During the past year the Capital has published exclusively in Des 
Moines such great national accounts as 


Welch’s Grape Juice, 

Kewanee Boiler, 

Robt. Ingersoll & Bro., 
Shredded Wheat, 

Krumbles, 

Towle Maple Products, 
American Multigraph Company, 
None-Such Mince Meat, 

Jap Rose Soap, 


and 37 others of similar. character. There isn’t any question but 
what national advertisers can cover the Des Moines field thoroughly, 
and central Iowa thoroughly by the use of the Capital exclusively, 
and at a lesser expense than by the use of any other newspaper, or 
combination of newspapers in this field. 


The Des Moines Capital 


HONEST NEWS—HONEST VIEWS—HONEST 
ADVERTISING 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
New York and Chicago Representatives.................. O’Mara & Ormsbee 











{the Need for Better Buyers of 
Advertising 


Wha 


\dvertising Must Do If It Is to Survive the War—Change Busi- 


ness in General Is Undergoing 


By C. E. Lawrence 


Of Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, Minn. 


inconceivable that business 

undergo the important 
nic changes we are witness- 
ing without being affected in its 
every department. Advertising, 
now the great working partner of 
business, must come in for the 
same relentless scrutiny. If busi- 
ness as a whole: must organize to 
abolish economic waste, if there 
is any economic waste in adver- 
tising that, too, must go. Why 
dodge the issue? It confronts us. 
Can we advertising men afford 
to take advertising sanity for 
granted? It is always dangerous 
to take anything for granted. 
What better use could we make of 
a convention like this than to 


Dc 


econ 


put these questions to ourselves, 


“Does advertising need to- right 
itself?” “Is there economic waste 
in advertising?” It would be the 
shabbiest form of conceit to say 
not. We know that advertising 
has hardly more than gotten 
steady on its legs. It is like a 
great six-foot boy in high school. 
He has the frame of his dad, but 
he’s awkward, and the machinery 
to direct him is not fully .de- 
veloped Advertising has the 
frame. It has grown so fast 
efficiency has had a hard time 
keeping pace. but henceforth we 
shall sce a change. We will see 
much better advertising rather 
than more advertising; dollars 
more \isely expended rather than 
more ‘jollars expended. This is 
advert:sing sanity. This change 
will come from within; it will not 
have come from without, any 
more than the Truth movement 
had ts) come from without. 

The rapid development of ad- 
vertisi naturally offered won- 


Addr:ss at the Convention of_ the 
Minnes ta Advertising Clubs, St. Paul, 
Minn., ‘anuary 22. 


derful opportunities to the faker 
and charlatan. Men’s characters 
show themselves in everything 
they do, and they show themselves 
in advertising. Here was an at- 
tractive field all ripe for picking 
—a new force to influence men’s 
minds. Is it any wonder it was 
used? 

You know the result. If adver- 
tising was to be saved it had to 
be purged. And the demand for 
purging did not come from with- 
out. It did not come from those 
who had been misled. It came 
from advertising men who be- 
lieve that truth is the foundation 
of advertising. These men wrote 
the advertising laws, of which 
the Printers’ INK statute is the 
most notable example. They are 
the men who demanded their pas- 
sage and enforcement, even going 
so far as to organize bureaus for 
the sole purpose of watching for 
dishonest advertising. That is 
quite a remarkable thing in the 
history of business. I can recall 
no parallel. 


RENDER GREATER SERVICE IN 
FUTURE 


WILL 


But eventually society will de- 
mand of advertising that it ac- 
complish more than just to be 
clean. Revolutionary as this may 
seem, and far distant, neverthe- 
less, it must prove in the future 
that it does even more than pro- 
duce business. It, too, must per- 
form a service to society com- 
mensurate with the cost involved. 

Proof that advertising is an- 
ticipating the pressure of criti- 
cism which already is beginning 
to come is found in the way it is 
marshaling its facts right now. 
It is evident in the splendid ef- 
forts of the past year to correlate 


. facts which prove that advertising 
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does not increase the living cost. 

In spite of this: brave showing 
we know that while there are 
many who practice advertising 
sanity, there are more who do 
not. The history of advertising 
is replete with the stories of 
fortunes lost through ill-advised 
spending. Money has been squan- 
dered times without number to 
secure barrels of worthless in- 
quiries. Big sums have been 
spent when the only thing ready 
was the advertising campaign. 
Space has been purchased with 
reckless abandon when half or 
less would have served, for there 
is a limit to what space will do. 
I do not believe advertising suc- 
cess can be measured in yardage. 

Advertising is not ready for the 
acid test, but I believe that it will 
be when the time comes, and I 
believe it will be made ready by 
the advertising men themselves. 
This convention is just one evi- 
dence of it. The great inter- 
national organization with its fine- 
ly organized departments, is an- 
other evidence, and so is the de- 
velopment of advertising text 
books and magazines. It was 
just the other day that we wit- 
nessed advertising men going to 
Washington and literally knock- 
ing on the door of the Admini- 
stration for a chance to enter 
and show how advertising waste 
in national publicity might be pre- 
vented; how less money might be 
spent more effectively. 


NEED OF MEN BETTER GROUNDED IN 
ADVERTISING 


There will be advertising san- 
ity when there are more real ad- 
vertising men. We dare face this 
fact, I think: The need of the day 
for real buyers of advertising is 
greater than ever because there is 
more money spent. in advertising. 
We need more men who can keep 
their feet on the ground when 
planning their advertising; more 
who can analyze’ their problems 
without fear or favor and who 
dare face a truth; more who buy 
from business knowledge rather 
than whim or hearsay. It takes 
a cool head to spend another 
man’s money wisely. 


On the whole, the busin ss of 
selling advertising is much more 
highly developed than the bi:siness 
of buying it, and that is un vhole- 
some. As advertising be:omes 
more of a science, the ma:\ who 
practices it must become more of 
a scientist. It is essentia! y the 
work of a specialist, and h- who 
would advertise and is not . spe- 
cialist would do well to turn to 
one who is. The advertising 
amateur belongs in the list of the 
world’s great masters. 

There is nothing magica! about 
advertising. It accomplishes great 
things, but it will not accomplish 
everything. There are some things 
we know advertising cannot do, 
For instance, advertising cannot 
maintain an unworthy product; 
the load will be too heavy. Again, 
one hundred dollars spent on ad- 
vertising which produces _profit- 
able results does not always mean 
that one thousand dollars will 
produce ten times those results; 
one hundred dollars might be all 
the advertising expense the item 
is worth. One quarter of a page 
or an eighth or a tenth may be a 
good buy, but that does not al- 
ways mean a full page would be 
A teaspoonful may be a good 
dose when a bottleful would kill 
We are all familiar with cases 
where a man shoots his entire 
wad in one or two loads, which, 
like Paine’s fireworks, makes a 
glorious splurge while it lasts. 

We must have a wholesome re- 
spect for advertising, but there is 
nothing about it to create awe. 
There is no advertising Aladdin’s 
lamp. The men whose inspiring 
genius made great accomplish- 
ment possible did so because they 
knew how to apply the deit touch 
of the artist to just such a:vertis- 
ing fundamentals as you and I 
must use. They are simple, as all 
big facts are simple, and as ap- 
plicable to the advertising of the 
small-town merchant as {0 the 
automobile manufacturer. They 
have to do with know! !ze of 
people, their wants; know'*:!ge of 
products, their capacity meet 
these wants; knowledge ©! mar- 
kets, the best field for effort; and 
knowledge of the tools of adver- 
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tisin \w to apply them intelli- 
cently |) the problem. 

It iid be the rarest sort of 
circu’ ance if advertising had 


not ) me tinted by the familiar ° 


Ame 1 habit of extravagance. 
Extra. gance, as we have well 
learne | in these days of war, does 
not :.cn anything worth while, 
and i: curtailment simply brings 
back « healthier condition. We 
must |-arn to forego extravagance 
in advertising just as in other 
things. We must be more con- 
servat:ve, and that means neither 
scrimping nor parsimony; it 
means more intelligent. spending. 
When we eat an expensive dessert 
after 2 meal which has already 
filled us to repletion, that is ex- 
travagaice—and worse. When we 
spend more money on advertising 
than we can, as advertising men, 
justify by our own analysis as 
right, we are hurting our own 
cause. Above all, we must do 
away with extravagant statements 
in advertising copy. Superlatives 
have their value when seasoned 
with moderation, but standing 
alone they are useless, even dan- 
gerous 

It is extravagant copy which 
destroys the public’s confidence 
and has done more to hold back 
the power of advertising than 
anything else. Along with this 
goes those overdrawn comparisons 
which no thinking person can. take 
seriously. “Silly Advertising” it 
should he called, and no one can 
measure the harm it has done and 
may ultimately do to the cause. 


NEEDED IN ADVERTISING? 


What is the trouble? Is the 
public mind surfeited with adver- 
tising? I do not believe a healthy 
situatio:; exists when advertising 
must shock the sensibilities to se- 
cure at -ntion. I do not believe 
that is .lvertising sanity. Surely 
if we e reached that place to- 
day wh--e we must resort to bur- 
lesque + ties to get the public eye 
we h reason to be alarmed, 
and y¢ ere are some advertisers 
who s to think we must. 

Ad\ ing sanity is writing 
plain, | man interest language, 
stating nest facts, sticking to 


WHAT ! 
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the more important rules of Eng- 
lish, sticking always to the truth. 
It means buying illustrations that 
illustrate and color where color 
helps. Such advertising will show 
a knowledge of people, their likes, 
dislikes, whims, appetites, pas- 
sions. It will show a knowledge 
of the market—just where the 
product can be sold to best ad- 
vantage and what its needs are. 
It will show a knowledge of the 
goods; just what they are made 
of, what they will do, what com- 
fort, peace of mind, satisfaction 
they will give. It will be sincere, 
frank, warm-blooded. It will 
wear well. It isn’t that we 
haven’t many examples of it to- 
day that we should deplore—it is 
that we haven’t more of them. 

Your real advertising man 
doesn’t need to resort to. side- 
show tactics. He is first and fore- 
most a business man. He is 
grounded in the principles of busi- 
ness. He has studied its varied 
branches. There is nothing super- 
ficial nor visionary about him. He 
is not erratic and he doesn’t wear 
long hair. He is able to see 
visions, but they don’t carry him 
off his feet. He can always tie 
them up to the practical. He 
thinks in figures more than in 
pictures. He knows people and 
their ways. He knows that in the 
mass they move and change slow- 
ly, that they are a lot more inter- 
ested in their own problems than 
they can ever be in his. 


Scholz Secretary of New York 
“Evening Post” — 
Emil M. Scholz, publisher of the New 


York er | Post, has been made 
secretary of the publishing company, to 
succeed John P. Gavit, who recently 
joined the staff of Harper & Brothers. 
Robert B. McClean, business manager 
of the Evening Post, has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees. 


From Likly to Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 

John A. Williams, formerly manager 
of sales of Henry Likly & Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has become vice- -president 
and general manager of Crouch & Fitz- 
oi luggage manufacturers of New 

ork. 





Is Private Initiative Being Paralyz:d? 


Congressman of Illinois Pictures the Insidious Advance of Sociali... and 
Its Deadening Effect on Industrial Thinking and Effort 


66 HE American Republic is 

headed straight for a con- 
dition of state socialism,” asserts 
U. S. Senator Harding. “We are 
seemingly doing everything in the 
world to paralyze individual in- 
itiative. We are taking the gov- 
ernment of this republic from the 
hands of the people and putting 
the people in the hands of the 
Government. We are hell-bent to 
the very condition that led Ger- 
many to bring on the war to save 
her from herself.” 

Inasmuch as advertising is the 
highest exponent of “individual 
initiative’ as applied to business, 
Printers’ INK conceives it to be 
entirely within the scope of a tech- 
nical journal such as this to de- 
vote to socialism or Government 
ownership or Government control 
the attention which the import- 
ance of these subjects deserves. 
The following is a portion of a 


speech delivered in the House of 


Representatives January 11 by 
Congressman Rainey, of Illinois, 
in reply to a speech by Meyer 
London, socialist representative 
from New York. 


HOW FAR HAVE WE PROGRESSED IN 
SOCIALISM ? 


CONGRESSMAN’ RAINEY: 
Let us see how far we are 
proceeding in this country in 
the direction of socialism. We 
have taken over the railroads 
with the approval of all their 
employees, and with the vocifer- 
ous and apparently unanimous ap- 
proval of the owners of the rail- 
roads themselves. And the fact 
that the owners of the railroads 
approve the taking over of the 
railroads is evidenced by the fact 
that they are so anxious to acquire 
more and more of the stock, that 
the stock is increasing in value al- 
most by leaps and bounds. The 
employees of the railroads are 
all for the proposition, because 
they expect larger compensation 
for their services. The owners of 


the railroads are in favo: the 
proposition because they ect 
from their investm.nt a ger 
and a more assured incom 

The millionaire owners -ail- 
roads, the million or}mo+ em- 
ployees of railroads, a1? priceed- 
ing in the same socialistic ‘irec- 
tion, demanding more aa 
compensation, and exp 
now to be guaranteed 
Treasury of the United ‘tates 
paid out of the Treasury 
United States. We sit here + 
face to face with the proposition 
that one-fifth—certainly one-sixth 
—of the adult voting population 
of the United States are either di- 
rectly or indirectly on the national 
pay-roll, and. that you have here 
the. power to increase or decrease 
their compensation. I know of 
no railroad employee, I know of 
no Government employee, who 
does not want his compensation 
increased. They are willing, all 
of them, that it be done out of 
the Treasury of the United 
States, and there is no definite 
objection or protest against this 
by any party or any definite sec- 
tion of the population of this 
country. All of them apparently 
stand for it, and that is socialism, 
of course. 

We just agreed to a resolution 
a few minutes ago in this House 
which means the ultimate owner- 
ship and control of the water- 
power possibilities in this coun- 
try by the Government itself. In 
50 years from now it will mean 
it, they say, and if Government 
ownership proceeds to gather mo- 
mentum with the rapidity that it 
has in the recent weeks it will 
not be long until we take them 
over. We are already controlling 
the distribution of the coal sup- 
ply. It is not logical to control 
the distribution of coal unles: you 
control also the coal mines o/ the 
country. The owners of the coal 
mines will not object, at the 
millions of employees who ork 
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Detroit's Wonderful Growth 


and the 


N ews Wonderful Coverage 

















ELOW is a table of figures, vitally im- 
portant to advertisers. They show the 
population growth which made Detroit 
- America’s fourth city. They also show the 
News’ thorough, and even more thorough 
coverage of its home city. 


DETROIT’S POPULATION 
Total English Speaking 


News City Density 
Circulation Ratio 


1905 
1910 
1915 
1916 
1917 


403,512 
515,414 
723,976 
820,778 
914,896 


353,512 
425,414 
573,976 
645,778 
714,896 


56, 857 
78,554 
123,511 
148,316 
176,008 


6.2 
5.4 
4.6 
4.3 
4.0 


The density ratio was reached by dividing the 
News net cash paid cify circulation into the figure 
which represents English-speaking population. 


Detroit News total net paid average circulation for 


1917—Daily, 218,780 ; Sunday, 175,005. 








New York Office, I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago Office, JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building 
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The success of your advertising 
originality of the design and qjjer 1 
reproduced. Let us suggest angget w 
your advertising campaign. 


% 


THE MUNRO & HARFORD 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND COLOM 
416-422 WEST 33d STREET, 


ApverTISING LITERATURE g# STORE AND WINDOMMRAY 
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d Counter Cards 


ive Economical Dealer Display 


Mer knows the value of window 
ming direct sales, but the cost of 
ingpay is often beyond the appro- 

dest advertising campaign. 


Af@indow card has much more at- 
ue than an ordinary window 
ig costs less to make and place in 
hands, in addition to which 
ws along life and a double use- 
itcan be used both in the show 

d inside the store. 


i@mexing cards furnish a most 
@pplay, and can be used in a 


tirmvn ncaa 
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IT IS OUR PLEASURE TO AN- 
NOUNCE THAT THE 1918 AD- 
VERTISING CAMPAIGN OF THE 


CADILLAC 
GARMENT 
MEG. CO. . 


Detroit, Mich. 


WILL BE CONDUCTED BY THIS 
ORGANIZATION 


By a strict adherence to its original policy of 
giving the.woman precisely what she wants in 
the way of first-quality merchandise, made up 
in the most highly attractive and practical 
styles, this manufacturer has established one of 
the most substantial, most profitable and 
fastest-growing children’s wear businesses 
in America. 

As an evidence of his belief that the season 
of 1918 potentially is as favorable from an ad- 
vertising and sales standpoint as the season 
preceding or any other year prior to our en- 
tering the war, the appropriation in this case 
has been increased one hundred per cent. over 
that of 1917. 

It is our conviction that the confidence of this 
advertiser in the outlook for the coming sea- 
son of 1918 will be more than amply justified 
in the net return accruing to him from the 
larger advertising investment upon which he 
has determined. 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG 
INCORPORATED 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
1463 BROADWAY, AT 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 
London Toronto Paris 
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in thc onines will not object. If 
you |) ¢ over the coal, why not 
take ..cr the copper mines and 
the i mines? The owners of 
those ines will not object, be- 
cause means that under our 
theory of government we must 
comp. sate them. We can_not 
confi te their property. They 
are ing to be compensated and 
to li without effort on their part 
their ives hereafter, their com- 
pensaton insured out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 
If vou take over all these things 
why not take over the instru- 
ments for the distribution of in- 
telligence? That is the logical 
thing -‘o take over the telegraph 
and ‘ic telephones of the coun- 
try. [: is just as logical to con- 
trol them as it is to control the 
Postal Service of the country. 
You will find that the owners will 
not object; they will be satisfied, 
because it means an easy income 
for them and for their children, 
paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States as long as_ they 
may live, or an adequate lump- 


sum compensation for the taking 
over of their property. And so 
we plunge along, being irresisti- 
bly drawn in this country into 
the very maelstrom of socialism. 

The Government can do any 
one thing better than any one 


private individual or any one 
group of individuals. The Gov- 
ernment can control the railroads 
better than private individuals. 
The Government can control the 
telephone and the telegraph bet- 
ter than private individuals. The 
Government can do any one thing 
better than any individual or any 
aggrevation of individuals can do 
it But when the Government 
commences to do them all, what 
sort of a situation are you up 
agaiti 


Ho'’y SOCIALISM MAY COME 


Wi the Government com- 
mence, to control all these things, 
with the » approval of all the em- 
ployee: of these industries, with 
the e:proval of all the owners, 
then :\t party which favors the 
perpe:. ty of Government control 
and «. nership when this war 
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ends—that party which pledges 
its unequivocal support of these 
things—will win in the elections, 
of course. There will be enough 
voters believing themselves to be 
compensated out of the Treasury 
to make it possible for that party 
to win, and when that party wins 
under these circumstances social- 
ism has arrived in this Nation. 
Then there comes these other 
things to which so large a por- 
tion of the people of the United 
States seem to be chaining them- 
selves without knowing it—a dif- 
ferent method of holding land— 
perhaps it will be a_ single-tax 
system or a method of commu- 
nal ownership. If everybody is 
compensated by the State, then 
there must be a confiscation of 
private property and private in- 
comes. All of the parties in Rus- 
sia, including the Don Cossacks, 
have declared against private 
ownership of any kind of prop- 
erty. The Don Cossacks, in their 
resolutions a short time ago, as 
announced in the papers of this 
country, say that confiscation of 
land applies only to the large es- 
tates, that estates as large as they 
own will not be taken. And so 
we plunge along on this perilous 
road without setting any danger 
signals. 

I have heard able socialistic 
speeches made upon the floor, 
none abler than the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lon- 
don] can make; but I have never 
heard a Member of Congress dur- 
ing my long period of service 
here who has had enough cour- 
age to rise in his place on this 
floor and express dissent from 
any of the propositions or tenden- 
cies to socialism in this country, 
and the time has now come when 
you must do it or submit. We 
must do the things we are now 
doing in order to win this war, 
when the war ends it is going to 
be a difficult matter to maintain 
our methods of government as 
they now exist, and as they have 
existed from the days of the 
founders. It is going to be an 
easy thing to sink ‘into socialism 
with all that socialism may mean 
to the people of the country. 
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While we are making the world 
safe for democracy we must nct 
raake it safe for socialism. 


IS THE SOCIALIST PARTY LOYAL? 


I do not want my friend from 
New York to “throw anything 
at me,” and I am sure he will not 
say that I am a “demagogue” if 
I question the loyalty to this Gov- 
ernment in this present crisis of 
the party he represents here in 
this body. So I am simply going 
to read from recent declarations 
as expressed by them in their em- 
ergency convention held here in 
the United States just after we 
declared war. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. RAINEY. 
yield now. 

Mr. LONDON. I would ask 
the gentleman as a favor to yield 
to me at this moment. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will do any- 


I prefer not to 


thing for the gentleman as a 
favor except to agree to follow 
the gentleman in his 


socialistic 
career. 

Mr. LONDON. The word “re 
cent” in connection with the war 
will not be applicable to that 
statement. That statement was 
adopted a short time after the 
declaration of war—a few days— 
in the excitement in the change 
of the national situation. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentle- 
man is right. When I said that 
it was a recent declaration I did 
not mean that. I meant, and I 
think I said, that I am about to 
read the declaration of the prin- 
ciples of the Socialist Party in 
the United States, which imme- 
diately followed our entry into 
this war, and it was made while 
the declaration of a state of war 
was being discussed and unani- 
mously approved by the loyal citi- 
zens of the United States. Mr. 
Speaker, the Socialists are splen- 
didly organized; they can get 
their conventions together quickly, 
and the 200 men who assem- 
bled in that emergency conven- 
tion to prepare a platform for 
the Socialists. of the country, in 
the dangerous emergency which 
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confronted this Nation, s; 
the Socialists of the Nat 
they have had no further : 
since in which they have 
their position or their d 
These are their serious pr 
mentos, the planks in tl 
platform. With reference 
recent declaration of w 
the news still going over t! 
every day that in violatio: 
moral law, in violation of a 
ies, in violation of all law 
seas, Americans were bein 
dered upon the seas, in 
the fact that at that very : 
great ships with the Ai 
flag painted upon their sid 
lying at the bottom of th: 
ish Channel, sunk by a tr 
ous enemy, while claiming to be 
our friend, they said in this con- 
vention of theirs, referring to our 
entry into the war—and I quote 
the exact language: 


Our entry into this war is a crime 
against the people of the United States 
and the nations of the world. 


ment 
rican 
were 
Brit- 
cher- 


That is what the Socialists of 
this country stood for then; that 
is what they stand for this day, 
I have heard no repudiation of 
that principle from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. London], 
who represents all the Socialists 
in the United States here in this 
body. Is that consonant with loy- 
alty? Will any loyal body of the 
citizens of the United States agree 
to such a proposition as that? 
With the spectacle of bleeding 
Belgium, of unfortunate Serbia, 
presented to us, with the news 
of the outraging of women and 
the murder of children coming to 
us every day, while the red glow 
of the burning villages of Bel- 
gium covered the skies, they say 
that our entry into the war was 
a crime against nations. A crime 
against what nation? Was it a 
crime against unfortuate Bel- 
gium? Was it a crime «gainst 
bleeding Serbia? Was it « crime 
against the people of mcvihern 
France being cruelly murde ed by 
the merciless invaders? Th» proc- 
lamation proceeds, and ! quote 
again the exact language ©’ this 
latest Socialist -platform the 
United States: 





mur- 
e of 
ment 
rican 
were 


) our 
juote 


crime 
states 


s of 
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The publishers of 
McCall’s Magazine 


regret to announce that no more 
advertisements can possibly be 
accepted for the April number, 
as all the available space in this 


issue has been taken. 


Advertising Director 


New York, January 19th, 1918 


April issue to press, February 5th 
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We told you this 
a year ago— 


URING 1916 The Weekly 

Kansas City Star gained 

53,144 lines of advertising as 
compared with 1915. 


The circulation also increased, 
the average for the year being 
340,549. 


The advertising rate is the one 
thing that didn’t increase. It still 
is 60 cents a line. 


If The Weekly Kansas City Star 
is not among the advertising medi- 
ums you are using to reach the far- 
mers of the southwest, ask your 
advertising agent about it. 


THE WEEKLY Kis 


345,000 Paid in Advagul 





We tell you this 
— today—. 


URING 1917 The Weekly 

Kansas City Star gained 

42,293 lines of advertising as 
compared with 1916. 


The circulation also increased, 


the average for the year being 
345,273. 


The advertising rate is the one 
thing that didn’t increase. It still 
is 60 cents a line. 


If The Weekly Kansas City Star 
is not among the advertising medi- 
ums you are using to reach the far- 
mers of the southwest, ask your 
advertising agent about it. 


KISAS CITY STAR 


, Advaulatio: 60c a Line. 
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PITTSBURG 
LEADER ww 191: 


Carried More Advertising Than Any 
Other Newspaper In Pennsylvania 
With But One Exception 


The PITTSBURG LEADER’S record of 13,423,728 1 
of advertising in 1917 is remarkable in two respects— 


First, it firmly establishes the LEADER as the second 
largest carrier of advertising space in Pennsylvania— 


And, second, it shows a gain of 966,720 lines over 1916, a 
gain won by DELIVERING THE GOODS. 


The LEADER’S drive to this dominating position has been 
straight, strong and powerful. 


It is the PEOPLE’S PAPER in this great industrial center 
in the true sense of the word. It is the People’s Battle Ax, 
powerfully wielded for the people’s rights. Therefore, the 
people of Pittsburg like the LEADER and believe in it. 


The proof of advertising is the way it pays in business 
created. The bulk of space used in the PITTSBURG 
LEADER is placed by advertisers who know exactly what's 
what in Pittsburg—shrewd, smart merchants who are shoot 
ing straight at the mark they want to hit. 


Pittsburg now, with a pay-roll overwhelmingly big and 
going to the class of people who spend it as they get it, is 
the richest advertising harvest field on earth. 

And in coming into Pittsburg, every dictate of good judg- 
ment directs you to the PITTSBURG LEADER, THE 
SECOND LARGEST ADVERTISING SPACE CARRIER 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


For Information Regarding Pittsburg and Conditions Write 
W. E. MOFFETT, Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representatives 


Verree & Conklin, Inc. 


Thos. E. Conklin C. L. Weaver E. Verree 
Brunswick Bidg., 225 Fifth Ave. Free Press Building ober Building 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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In al! sodern history there has been 
no war :.ore unjustifiable than the war 
in whic) «’e are about to engage. 


Ik 
chargé 


my friend would not 
ie with being a dema- 
gogue. do not say such expres- 
sions disloyal. It is unneces- 
sary {. me to say that—it is un- 
necess for any loyal citizen to 
say t—but that language 
speaks or itself. It spoke for it- 
self at ‘hat time and has spoken 
for itse'f throughout the months 
that have passed since it was 
first uttered. 
eed to read again from 
st platform of the So- 
Party of the United 
After referring to the 
of so-called defensive 
say—and I quote 


I pr 
this lat 
cialistic 
States. 
delusions 
wars, they 
again : 

The only struggle which would justify 
the workers in taking up arms is a 
struggle of the working class of the 
world to free itself from economic ex- 
ploitation and political oppression. 


In other words, the Socialists 
of these United States are pledged 
by this platform against this war. 


They are pledged by this plat- 
form to engage in no war except 
a war which permits them to take 
up arms against their own ex- 


ploitation here in this country 
and against the political oppres- 
sion which they may find here. 
Many of them came here from 
the oppressed sections of other 
countries and they seem to have 
become leaders of the Socialists 
of the United States, and they 
come here claiming in this con- 
vention that the only fight the 
Socialists of the United States 
will make is a fight against this 
great Government; that they will 
take up arms in this Nation for 
the purpose, and for the purpose 
alone, of overcoming the present 
method of doing things here. 
Now, is that loyalty to this Gov- 
ernment or is that disloyalty? 
You know and the country knows 
what thot is, and I am not here 
for th: purpose of designating 
what t is, 

Any atriotic citizen of the 
United ‘ates knows whether that 
sort of »n argument, whether that 
sort o' a platform, is loyal or 
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disloyal. It comes as near graz- 
ing the edge of treason as any 
expression I have heard in this 
country from any one man ar 
from any body of men. And so, 
unless we are careful, this world 
menace of Socialism, plausibly 
proceeding and gaining ground 
slowly and in an unalarming man- 
ner, is the real issue of the fu- 
ture. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE ISSUES 


We have been divided here in 
the United States upon the ques- 
tion of the tariff. We never got 
out of the protective tariff more 
than the sum of $333,000,000 a 
year in the peak year of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. We at- 
tempted to reduce the Payne-Al- 
drich tariff bill to $280,000,000. 
As a matter of fact, in our peak 
year under the Underwood bill, 
until the war interrupted its pro- 
cedure, we got $225,000,000 a year. 
A tariff bill can be arranged by 
imposing maximum rates upon all 
schedules which will yield $400,- 
000,000 and that will not mean 
protection. It will mean that cer- 
tain schedules must be lowered. 
It will not mean free trade, but 
will mean certain schedules must 
be higher, but as compared to the 
stupendous budget which will 
confront this country when this 
war is over the question of a 
protective tariff or a tariff for 
revenue only is from a standpoint 
of revenue absolutely negligible. 
If this war continues three or 
four years longer—and it will in 
all probability—if this war con- 
tinues that much longer we have 
staring us in the face, if we re- 
tire a billion and a half dollars 
of bonds a year, and we must 
retire that much—we have star- 
ing us in the face an annual bud- 
get of, how much? An annual 
budget of $6,000,000,000, and the 
$80,000,000 of tariff fluctuation 
we can get for the Treasury or 
take out of the Treasury is abso- 
lutely negligible. 

f the parties in this country 
as at present organized continue 
these mock battles of theirs upon 
issues which are now absolutely 
academic, upon little issues that 
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do not deserve consideration in 
this present great age of the 
world—when the world is being 
made over—if they continue that 
sort of course, they will find con- 
fronting both of them the specter 
of socialism in this land as well 
as throughout the world. The 
question is, Are you ready for 
it? Do you stand for the things 
that Russian socialism—and that 
is the only nation that has ever 
had an opportunity to express it- 
self upon this question—do you 
stand for the things they stand 
for in Russia, or are you opposed 
to them? 

Do not deceive yourselves. The 
old order is changing in the 
world. These new issues are pre- 
senting themselves with great 
force, and they must be met. And 
it is the province of the political 
parties of this country to express 
themselves along these lines and 
to get ready when this war is 
over to lower the floodgates; to 
return, if they can, to the sane 
methods of holding property; to 
adhere to sane methods of hold- 
ing land; to re-establish and main- 
tain the methods of. administering 
the affairs of the people of this 
Republic under which we have 
prospered and progressed — the 
methods which have prevailed in 
the world since the birth of the 
modern state. 


Quarterly Meeting of the As- 
sociation of Agencies 


A resolution approving of the increase 
in the rates of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations was adopted at the quar- 
terly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies held in New 
York last week. The service rendered 
the agents was also commended. There 
were forty-seven items of business dis- 
posed of by the committee, the most of 
them concerning agency detail matters. 
One of the plans now being worked out 
relates to the standardization of agency 
accounting. The next session of the 
committee will be held April 8. 


E. F. Carson Goes With 
American-LaF rance 


Fdward F. Carson, assistant sales 
manager of the Pyrene Manufacturng 
Company, New York, has become as- 
sociated with the American-LaFrance 
Fire Engine Company, Inc., Elmira, 


INK 


Says Hotels Won’t Deli, »r Di- 
rect Advertising 


That hotels refuse to deliver 
letters addressed to their gue: 
charge of M. Gross, of M. G: 
It has been the custom of hot 
deavor to expedite in every wa 
the delivery of first class ma 
but circular matter has bee: 
upon by hotel clerks.as an ab 
One of the chief objections to 
of matter on the part of 
that it occupies such a large a 
space in key boxes as to inte: 
ously with the efficient handling 
keys. For this reason, hotel « 
very loath to put bulky matt 
key boxes, and usually it is tur) :d over 
to the porter, and a notice 1 iced in 
the key box that the guest should see 
the porter and obtain such m: 

Under present mail conditior 
delivery of second-class mail tatter is 
greatly delayed, this condition of non. 
delivery is considerably aggravaied. At 
the same time, the cost of sending out 
this circular matter has been prictically 
doubled, and manufacturers ai begin- 
ning to question the advisability of con- 
tinuing this sort of advertising. The 
high cost and the waste are hard to 
justify in view of the meager returns. 

That the fault lies largely with the 
hotels is the belief of a considerable 
number of manufacturers, and some of 
them are of the opinion that where 
hotels neglect the delivery of this class 
of mail matter, they are really running 
afoul of the United States postal laws 
—New York Daily News Record 
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To Represent Agricultural Pub- 
lishers in Division of Ad- 
vertising 


The Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion has appointed the following com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Division 
of Advertising of the Committee on 
Public Information recently created by 
the Government: 

Frank B. White, managing director 
of the Association, Chicago, Il!.; W. A. 
Whitney, of the Orange Judd Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; Frank E. Long, of 
the Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Ill; 
James M. Pierce, of Pierce’: Farm 
Weeklies, Des Moines, Ia., and Marco 
Morrow, of the Capper Publications, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Joins Simmons-Boardiman 


J..O. Smith, who has been with the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc New 
York, has become associated ith the 
Simmons-Boardman _ Publishin Com- 
pany of that city. 


Doughty With Nordhem Co. 


H. R. Doughty, formerly {:'d sales 
manager of the American Chi Com- 
pany, New York, has joined ve staff 
of the Ivan B. Nordhem Comp: :y, New 
York City. 
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At the End 
of the Rainbow! 


Printingdom has its traditional End of the 
Rainbow, too. Its ideal has been realized by the 
perfecting of our Multicolor method for print- 
ing large editions of the finest four-color work. 


The economies and refinements made possible 
are so astonishing that many find them hard 
to believe. It is, therefore, with great satisfac- 
tion that we name below some representative 
business houses which have endorsed our Multi- 
color printing service by using it generously: 


The People’s Home Journal 
The Mother’s Magazine 
Bellas Hess & Co. 

Peter Henderson & Co. 
Perry, Dame & Co. 

John Wanamaker 

The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
Life Publishing Co. 

Charles William Stores 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


We are the only printers offering this Multi- 
color service to all. It costs no more than 
ordinary color printing if the edition is large. 


The PERIODICAL PREss, Inc. 
Pioneer Multicolor and Rotary Printers 
76 Lafayette Street New York City 











English Depression and Rebound 
Are Instructive Now to Us 


Bird’s-Eye View of Developments ‘That May Offset Any Pessimi-in Due 
to Present Situation in United States 


HE five-day industrial shut- 

down and the beginning of the 
“workless Mondays” have at last 
brought the war home to America. 
The impulse is to question the 
business situation more _ keenly 
than ever and instinctively one 
searches for guidance from the 
experiences of our allies. 

What happened in England 
soon after war started in 1914 
is peculiarly instructive. 

The degree of inconvenience 
which we are now suffering, is 
not much worse, approximately, 
than what that country went 
through almost as soon as war 
was declared, though it is quite 
true that even up to the present 
time, the total shutdown of near- 
ly all the industry of the country 
even temporarily has not yet been 
found necessary. Nevertheless, 
the opening of the war in August, 
1914, created a slump which 
Thomas Russell, London corre- 
spondent for Printers’ Ink, de- 
scribed as “the worst trade panic 
we have had.” Advertising in the 
London dailies in August, 1914, 
dropped to less than half its fig- 
ures in July. In the latter month 
(always one of the worst of the 
year), 11,544 columns of adver- 
tising had appeared in seventeen 
London papers, of which 5,433 col- 
umns were display and 6,111 col- 
umns were classified. In the 
month of August, the first of the 
war, only 5,645 columns ran, 2,804 
being display and 2,841 being 
classified. The buying public 
stopped all purchases so far as 
possible, and began to hoard its 
money. People wore their shoes 
as long as possible; they forbore 
to make a single expenditure 
which was not vitally imperative. 
It was expected that there would 
be unemployment on the widest 
scale, and a huge “Prince of 
Wales” fund was collected to feed 
the poor (which by the way was 
never needed). . 


That attitude on the part of the 
public would speedily have proved 
disastrous, if it had continued 
“What keeps our country going” 
as Mr. Russell has stated, “is the 
fourteen and a _ half inillion 
pounds a week of our national 
payroll. It comes out of the 
banks Friday, goes over the re- 
tailer’s counter about Saturday, 
and back into the banks on Mon- 
day.” If advertisers wouldn’t ad- 
vertise and people wouldn't spend, 
the movement of this great sum 
would be impeded, business would 
slacken and the national pros- 
perity wouid suffer. 

A great meeting of advertisers 
and advertising men was held to 
point out these truths. It was the 
largest convention of advertising 
forces ever held in Europe; it 
overflowed the quarters where it 
first gathered, into the biggest 
public meeting place available in 
London, blocking all traffic on a 
busy thoroughfare for an hour 
in the process. Some of the 
biggest advertising men in Lon- 
don addressed this meeting. They 
talked straight-from-the-shoulder 
hard sense about the gospel of 
activity, courage, and confidence; 
and as'‘a result of this meeting, 
ahd other influences brought to 
bear, advertising began to come 
back into the papers; people got 
over their scare; money flowed 
again, and in April, 1915, the same 
group of London dailies already 
quoted carried 8,850 columns (4,- 
765 display, 4,085 classified). In 
June of that year they carried 
11,285 columns, or almost as much 
as before the war started. ; 

Whereas. in the first month of 
the war the British public stopped 
buying to an extent whicli threat- 
ened disaster, before the war was 
six months old, it became neces- 
sary for the government to be- 
gin the first of its famous “econ- 
omy” series of advertisements, 
urging peopJe not to buy need- 
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Can Your Sales Staff Give 
You This Continuous Up-To- 
The-Minute Information On 


CLEVELAND? 


What is the present market consumption of 
your product here? What should it be? 

How many and what competing brands are 
selling here? What are the sales percentage of 
each? And why? 

Where is your best opportunity for more busi- 
ness in this city, based upon an accurate an- 
alysis of Cleveland’s population, its stores and 
jobbing centers? 


To Be Able To Efficiently Work the 
Cleveland Market One Must Know 
Thoroughly Its Local Sales Conditions 


The Specialty Department of this Sales Or- 
ganization knows this trade. It is so closely 
in touch with every phase of its activities that 
it is in an excellent position to serve the out- 
side manufacturer who wishes to choose the 
path of least resistance and place his product ‘ 
thru the services of this sales organization. 

If you wish to know more about the Cleveland 
Food Market, write 


SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT 


The PAUL E.KROEHLE (b. 


FOOD BROKERS 
CLEVELAND 














=~ 
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lessly, not to use automobiles for 
pleasure use, not to keep super- 
fluous servants, and the like. Mr. 
Russell reports that all of this 
“don’t” advertising has proved of 
little use; the wages enjoyed by 
the laboring classes are so high 
that they mean fabulous wealth to 
thousands of men and women ac- 
customed to poverty all their 
lives; and that they seem deter- 
mined to squander a part at least 
of their money in buying luxuries 
hitherto always beyond their 
reach. 

It is interesting to learn that the 
one retail advertiser in London 
who did not draw in his oars 
for one second, but kept straight 
on with his advertising through 
thick and thin, was the American, 
R. Gordon Selfridge, who secured 
his training with Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago. It was a fitting 
tribute to Mr. Selfridge’s faith, 
that he was made chairman of the 
meeting of advertisers already re- 
ferred to. The success of his 
policy is demonstrated in the won- 
derful business his big depart- 
ment store has enjoyed during the 
past three years. In 1915 the busi- 
ness done was the largest in the 
history of the institution, and 1916 
actually beat that by 50 per cent! 

This record, in fact, seems to be 
typical of all advertisers in Great 
Britain who had the faith to stick 
to it when things looked dark. 
As Mr. Russell wrote some time 
ago: “The people who have stood 
by their advertising as Mr. Self- 
ridge has all along stood by his, 
are not suffering badly from 
either war conditions or the 
perfectly proper and necessary 
preachments of ‘don’t spend.’ The 
removal of competition has helped 
the men who stuck to their adver- 
tising. So far as my experience 
goes, every advertiser of a really 
necessary or useful product who 
has kept up his advertising is 
doing well. It is only the quitters 
who have suffered.” 


Lee Harriman, advertising manager 
of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed assistant to 
the president of the company. He will 
continue to have charge 4f the adver- 
tising. 


Agencies Combine in Portland, 
Oregon 


The Deute-Tyler Compan: and the 
Botsford Advertising Compan», both of 
Portland, Ore., have been corbined as 
the Botsford-Tyler Company. , 

Referring-to the Loganberr business 
which has been advertised by ‘he Deute. 
Tyler Company, P. S. Tyicr writes 
PRINTERS’ INK: 

“The Loganberry indust has, to 
a great extent, consolidated, and their 
advertising campaign this year is going 
to include double-spreads, © Jor pages 
and black pages. In fact, i! is a real 
campaign, and a real busines: to-day, 

“Their gross sales during the year 
just past totalled approximat:'y $1,000. 
000, and during the coming > «ar should 
be very materially increased.” 


Advertising Men in Second 
Red Cross Campaign 


George S. Fowler, advertising man 
ager of Colgate & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., and business manager of the War 
Fund Campaigns of the Red (ross, has 
sent Printers’ INK the names of men 
in the advertising field whose services 
have been donated by the companies 
they serve for work in the se 
paign. This campaign will come 
early spring. Among those who will 
serve are George Leigh, of the But. 
terick Company; Clarence D. Newell, 
of Frank Seaman, Inc.; Crosby B. 
Spinney, of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; Bennett, of the M. P. Gould 
Company; Victor H. Young, of the Phil- 
ip Kobbe Company, Inc., 1 Frank 
Sniffen, of Hearst’s Magazine 


American Tobacco Co. to Help 
W. S. S. 


Six hundred salesmen of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company are devoting this 
week to selling Thrift and War Savings 
Stamps to the public. All other work 
will be dropped for the week. 

In undertaking this work for the 
Government the company and its men 
will employ the regular sales organiza 
tion and methods which they use in 
selling tobacco. 

It is expected that other large busi- 
ness houses with similar sales organiza- 
tions will follow the example set by the 
American Tobacco Company in_ aiding 
the Government to raise the $2,000, 
000,000 War Savings Loan. 


New Course in New York 
University 


The Division of Advertising and 
Marketing of New York University has 
just announced a new course 1n_ Lay 
outs to be given by Gilbert P. Farrar 
during the four months’ term beginning 
February 1. It will cover tie subjects 
of planning, sketching and revising lay- 
outs to be used in submitting ideas to 
the advertiser and guiding t!< work of 
the artist and printer. 
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MBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 


“The organization that is os ne in the dairy field.” 
The best farmers in the cow 

‘The Educational Work of Kimball's Dairy Farmer.”’ 
‘Stands high among the breeders.” 





WALNUT CREST FARMS 


WINDSOR, OHIO 
HOLSTEIN FRESIAN CATTLE 


SHETLAND PONIES 


HOME OF THE $20,000 BULL “KING CHAMPION RAGAPPLE™ 


A. R. STATION, EAST ORWELL OMIO. ON PENN, LINES. 
MIDWAY BETWEEN ASHTABULA AND YOUNGSTOWN 


Middlefield, Ohio, _D&°* 27, 1917. 





yr. John andrews, pres., 

Kimbail's pairy yarmer, 

Columbus, ohio. 

Dear sir;e 

I am giviug you an order for $3600 worth of 
advertising in Kimball's pairy parmer, oecause, after 
careful investigation, 7 nave concluded that yours is 
the pubdlisning organization that is doing things in 
the duiry fied, 

I know that 7 have some of the best yolstein 
cattle in america; x paid $20,000 for a bull to head ny 
herd and it is my ambition to breed the best dairy 


cattle in this country and sell then at right prices to 
the best farmers of the country. 

The educational work of ximball»s p@iry parmer 
and your organization stands nigh among the breeders 
and thinking dairy farmers, and ] am glad to have a part 
with you‘in this big work. 

At my annual sale yune 27, 1918, x will sell 
50 A R © Cows bred to "King Champion Rag Appie*, my 
$20,000 bull, and avout 30 head of otner choice young 
heifers and bulls, mostly sired by him, 


nea  OaRe 


Mr. Green has used Kimball’s Dairy Farmer for more than a year, and 
now gives us one of the largest orders ever placed for dairy cattle ad- 
vertising in a dairy paper. The reason which he has for doing so are 
just as good reasons for your using Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. The paper 
is ager: ive and up-to-date. It is read by the best farmers in the 
United States. Kimball’s Dairy Farmer considers that its first end and 
aim is tc help its readers do better work, and it stands high among the 
very best of his possible list of reasons. Notice the tremendous amount 
of dairy cattle advertising in Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, and remember 
that the circulation which can absorb this very great amount of pure- 
bred, hi.:h-priced dairy cattle must necessarily be using all the best 
things necessary for the business, the comforts of home and the family. 
Therefore, if you are looking for a quality circulation in which to push 
a quality line of goods, use Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. Ask to see a sam- 
ple copy uf Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. It is essentially good from colored 
to colore: cover. 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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BRAND WHITLOCK 


United States Minister te 


BELGIUM 


S GOING TO TELL the au- 

> thentic story of the sack of 

k= Belgium, the world’s most cruel 
== and stupendous crime. 


| His story is dynamic—it will iake 
| the better part of a year to tell in 
——*——J_ Everybody’s. But there won't be 

an honest doubt left when he is through. 


Men whose business involves publicity will be im- 
mensely interested in his craftsmanship. (uite 
apart from the absorbing character of the catas- 
trophe. 


He makes you visualize for yourself the simple 
manners, the cheerfulness, the kindheartedness he 
found in Belgium when he first arrived. 


Then block by block with sure precision he fits his 
tragic material together until, as you watch his 
creation grow, you catch glimpses of the great thing 
he is after, you grasp the purpose that underlies 
his story, and what it means to the future. 


Incidentally, Brand Whitlock is turning out a 
masterpiece because he is a master of words. 


But unless you start with the opening chapters in 
the February Everybody’s, you will never realize 
the exquisite literary charm—the pathos 
—or the force of his crashing climaxes. 
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I (R those of you with men “over 
“there” Everybody’s reproduces in 
full color, a portrait of PERSHING, 
done at the order of the French Gov- 
er;ment as an honor to America. 


There’s another story of “TAM O° THE 
SCOOTS”—the most rollicking popu- 
lar short stories published for years. 


There’s atrue story by Raoul Lufbery, 
“ACE,” of a dare-devil raid over the 
German, trenches, and a thrilling in- 
stallment by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
dealing with the dangers right here 
at home. 


And grouped around ali these is a 
splendid magazine. 


FEBRUARY 


is on the news- 
stands Jan. 23rd 





CIR(i LATION: | Everybody’s shows a marked upward curve. 
New--tand sales are not a final test but they do indicate the dollars 
and «nts opinion of the man in the street. 

Noy niber is the last month of complete records. Over 25,000 ad- 
ditical newsstand buyers voted for Everybody’s the first month of 
the »-w flat size. 


AD\ “RTISING: The March issue has just closed 
with over 27,000 lines of advertising. 


:. 7 4 
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Best Buy In Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Place your advertising in the 
prosperous Pittsburgh field 


Minimum Rate, Gazette Times - - 12}¢c 
Minimum Rate, Chronicle Telegraph ais} TOTAL / 25e 


Combination Rate, 20c Week Days 223¢c If Sunday is Used 


TWO BIG NEWSPAPERS 


By using the combination, advertising can be bought at a lower 
rate than the minimum rate. 

THE GAZETTE TIMES daily and THE CHRONICLE TELE. 
GRAPH daily, 20c per agate line, providing the same copy is used 
within same week. 

THE GAZETTE TIMES Sunday and THE CHRONICLE 
TELEGRAPH daily, 22%4c per agate line for the combination. 

During the year 1917 THE GAZETTE TIMES (daily and Sun. 
day) carried 129,808 agate lines more automobile display advertis- 
ing than the Dispatch and Post combined (its two competitors). 

During the year 1917 THE CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH carried 
more automobile display advertising than any other evening daily 
paper (59,346 lines more than its next competitor). 

During the year 1917 THE GAZETTE TIMES (published mor- 
ing and Sunday) and THE CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH (eve- 
nings, except Sunday) carried more automobile display advertising 
than any other two Pittsburgh newspapers (daily and Sunday) 
combined. 

Let these figures and facts be your guide. 


Follow the beaten path of the leading and successful automobile 
merchants. 


THE GAZETTE TIMES 


Pittsburgh’s ONE BIG Newspaper 


PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


“THE PAPER’ 


Gazette Square Pittsburzh, Pa. 
U. E. DICE, Foreign Advertising Manager 
Eastern Representative Western Rep: sentative 


J. C. WILBERDING KNILL-Bt & KE, = 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City. Peoples Gas Bldg., ©!::ag0, Il 
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They Back Up Their “Money Back” 
Guarantee with a Penalty 


Robin [' 


id Mills Guarantee Their Flour to Give Better Satisfaction 
in Any Other Flour Milled in Canada—In Default, 


Purchaser Refunded Purchase Price Plus 10 Per Cent 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


T is 
tee 
facture”: 
ate. It 
attach it 
where factors 


e thing to issue a guaran- 
ith goods that are manu- 
and that do not deterior- 
; quite another thing to 
to a product like flour, 
over which the 


manufacturer has no control have 
such an important bearing on the 
satisfaction giving qualities of the 


product 


Such a guarantee is is- 


sued with the flour of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., of Montreal, 


Canada 
the flour to 
be good, but 
guarantees it to 
give “better 
satisfaction 
than any other 
flour milled in 
Canada” and 
then in addi- 
tion guarantees 
to refund the 
purchase price 
plus a_ penalty 
of 10 per cent 
in the event of 
the purchaser 
being dissatis- 
fed with the 
result of her 
baking. No 
mention is 
made of the 
kind of yeast 
to be used, or 
of the fire or 
water, or weath- 
ef—just a sim- 
ple sweeping 
guara that 
Flour : 
in Can: 
reques 
word 

of the 
dition | 
price i 
Pointm 


As 


It not only guarantees 


(A Friend 


Ysa 
‘ 


& r 


Success is 
assured with 


There are~“no strings tied” to our 
guarantee. You must be perfectly 
satisfied with it—you must i 
than any other flour milled in Canada—or 
your dealer will refund the full purchase 
price, and 10% more, to pay for 
your disappointment. 


Try Robin Hood on this money-back guarantee. 


Indeed— 


would say “that’s a guarantee 
that'll take some living up to.” 

Here’s the guarantee itself, with 
all its conditions: 

Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to 
give you better satisfaction than. any 
other flour milled in Canada. Your 
dealer is authorized to refund the full 
purchase price with a ten. per cent pen 
alty added, if after two bakings you 
are not thoroughly satisfied with the 
flour, and will return the unused por- 
tion to him. 


“When we commenced market- 
ing Robin Hood 
flour at Moose 

Heyy Jaw in 1909,” 
writes Charles 
Ritz, the sales 
manager, “we 
concluded it 
was necessary 
to mill a fancy 
family flour 
and that it was 
also necessary 
to carry on an 
aggressive sell- 
ing campaign if 
we were to put 
this flour on 
the market 
quickly. In the 
first place our 
flour was mar- 
keted at ten 
cents per bag 

» higher than any 


it better 





THE GUARANTEE IS MADE PERFECTLY 
PLAIN IN THE ADVERTISING 


if Robin Hood 


not the best flour milled 
a the company will pay on 
taking 
final, the full retail price 
our purchased and in ad- 
per cent of the purchase 

her trouble and disap- 


the customer’s 


an Englishman 
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other brand in 
the Dominion, 
and in order to 
introduce it we 
used the ordinary guarantee which 
authorized the dealer to refund 
to the housewife the purchase 
price of the flour if she was not 
better satisfied with Robin Hood 
flour after using two bakings than 
with any other flour she had ever 
tried. 

“We worked the larger cities 
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with a crew of house-to-house 
canvassers. They used the argu- 
ment that while Robin Hood flour 
cost ten cents per bag more than 
the ordinary brands, it would more 
than pay them in the end, on ac- 
count of the increased yield in 
bread, etc. To demonstrate our 
faith in our flour to both the 
housewife and the dealer we 
backed our argument with our 
cash by enclosing an ordinary 
guarantee in every bag. We made 
rapid progress, increasing our ca- 
pacity from 400 barrels to 1,600 
barrels daily in two and one-half 
years’ time. We did considerable 
newspaper and other kinds of ad- 
vert‘sing, during this time, basing 
most of it on this guarantee. 

“In the fall of 1911, our Moose 
Jaw plant was destroyed by fire 
and we found it necessary to fill 
our orders with flour purchased 
from other mills. Naturally our 
customers were not as well satis- 
fied as they would have been had 
we been able to supply them from 
our own mills. You will appre- 
ciate that during the time we were 
off the market, our trade pretty 
nearly disappeared. Of course, we 
commenced rebuilding immediately 
at Moose Jaw and a few months 
later purchased a plant of 1,500 
daily capacity at Calgary. Our 
Moose Jaw factory was completed 
in the fall of 1912, nine months 
after the fire, thus giving us a 
capacity of 3,500 barrels daily. 
With this largely increased capac- 
ity it was necessary for us to do 
some very aggressive selling. 

“We organized an advertising 
campaign and invested many thou- 
sands of dollars but it was the 
means of getting us distribution 
that we do not believe could have 
been secured in any other way. 
It was at this stage that Gaines 
Middleton originated our present 
‘Money Back’ guarantee which 
gives the consumer a penalty of 
10 per cent in addition to the 
purchase price of the flour if she 
is not better satisfied with Robin 
Hood flour than with any other 
brand she ever used. 

“To the avetage layman flour is 
flour, but the merchant, the baker, 
and the experienced housewife 


INK 


know better. We felt 
solutely necessary to give oy 
salesmen something mo « tangible 
to back up the quality oi the goods 
they were selling than the ‘ordj- 
nary’ guarantee the othr millers 
were giving their flour. The pub. 
lic at large seemed to h»ve ceased 
to take much stock in s°esmen or 
firm who claimed to ha. : the best 
in the country or some » ich thing 
Out of say three mills s+ ‘ling flour 
in Canada, the product o° one will 
be good, another better. another 
best. While one of the three js 
entitled to use ‘best’ in speaking of 
its flour, we felt it was a different 
matter for the public to decide 
which one should enjoy this privi- 
lege. We felt that if we could 
evolve a method or plan of guar- 
anteeing our flour in such a way 
that it would convince the public 
of our unswerving confidence in 
the ‘quality, it would go a long 
way in establishing our claim to 
the ‘best,’ which was ours by vir- 
tue of actual tests in laboratory, 
bake-shop and the home. Per- 
haps our best evidence was the 
patronage of the housewives 
throughout Canada who _ had 
helped us grow from a 4(0 barre! 
capacity eight years ago to nearly 
5,000 barrels daily to-day. 


FEW COMPLAINTS TU 
GOOD ACCOUNT 


was ab- 


THE RNED TO 


“Occasionally we have to re- 


deem our guarantee. We do this 
cheerfully and without question. 
At the same time we secure a bak- 
ing sample of the flour complained 
of and have it tested in our labora- 
tory at the mills. Immediately we 
write the merchant, as well as 
the housewife telling the result of 
our test, and making a suggestion 
to them regarding the handling of 
our flour. In this way, we feel 
that we get the very best in ad- 
vertising out of these complaints.” 

A broad guarantee such as this 
would appear on the surface to lay 
the Robin Hood Mills wide open 
to imposition, but it will be noted 
that there is a safeguird—the 
flour must be returned to the 
dealer from whom it was origt- 
nally purchased. As flour is in- 
variably sold to the housewife 
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Harper's Magazine 
Leads Again! 


r the FIFTH year in succession Edward J. O’Brien, 
if the Boston Transcript, credits Harper's Magazine 
ith having published more short stories of “distinc- 
ive merit” than any other one of the nineteen leading 
magazines and weeklies listed for the year 1917. 





From the Boston Evening Transcript 
January 19, 1918 


Harper’s Magazine 

Saturday Evening Post 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Colliers Weekly: is case ke tisinw oes 
Century Magazine 

CUBE yo tanta no sare hs arcane is eicaiaas 34 
Everybody’s Magazine ............. 26 
Pictorial Review 

American Magazine 

New York Tribune 

Smart Set 

Reedy’s, Mirror 

Delineator 

Every Week , 

Metropolitan Magazine 

Good Housekeeping 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

McClure’s Magazine 

Sunset Magazine . 


\Ir. O’Brien calls the very best stories of the year 


“three star” stories. 


llarper’s Magazine is credited with having published 
7 of these “three star” stories in 1917, surpassing its 
iearest competitor by 10 stories. 


ifarper’s Magazine prints each year more short stories 


ihan any other monthly magazine not wholly devoted 


0 fiction. 
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Australia 
New Zealand 


Tasmania 


Merchandising and publicity 
ditions in Aystralasia have t! 
decided peculiarities. For 


we have made a first h 


Twenty Year S study of these conditi 


For twenty years we have had an i 
mate acquaintance with the trade aid 
with the publishers of Australasia. 


We doubt if a richer experience than 
we have thus gathered while act- 
ing in the interests of the foremost 
British and American manufacturers 
has been the privilege of any 
other concern. 


We have served these exporting 
manufacturers as their foreign 
advertising agents. We have 
rendered to them the same high standard 
of service on their foreign publicity that 
they secure from their domestic adver- 
tising agents on their domestic publicity. 


We have everything to do with the cam 
paign—initial consideration ofthe market 
in peint of view of distribution; selection 
of mediums; the preparation of adequate 


Copy by our native artists and writers; 


the constructive handling of every item 
involved, that the publicity plan shall 
harmonize with the foreign sales plan. 


This twenty years’ experience warrants 
your inquiry for more specific informia- 
tion on the Australasian market in par- 
ticular, and the foreign field in general. 


JJ. ROLAND Kay Go. 














AUSTRALASIAN OFFICE 


JAS. A. BURKE, Resident Manage 
225a Pitt Street - - ¢ - Sydney, N.S. 


ASSOCIATE HOUSE 


JOHN HADDON & COMPANY 
Established in the city of London since 1814, and «t 
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the grocer and as the 
in daily contact with his 
; the danger of imposi- 
educed to the minimum 
f the fact that the con- 
vast face, in the first in- 
» grocer she knows and 
:s her. Few housewives 
ideavor to “put one over” 
cer they know and deal 
Another point is the 
flour is heavy and bulky 
susewife, will think twice 
raking such a trip to the 
or her money. But these 
do not detract from the 
power of the guarantee 
simply because they are not “ap- 
parent” conditions till the need 
arises for a refund. 
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Filling in the Dull 
Months 


It is unnecessary to state that 
the bugbear of the tent and awn- 
ing business is the very long slack 
season that faces it during the 
winter months. It just keeps 
some of you old timers humping 
what to do besides twiddling your 
thumbs and eating into that small 
nest egg you have in the bank. 

This is more especially true of 
those manufacturers located in 
the Northwest where we have 
six months cold weather and six 
months winter. It is said that 
any old chump can give advice, 
but anyone who can give us some 
concrete ideas which will help 
us during the winter and slack 
season to keep the three square 
meals a day coming along regu- 
larly, we should meet him with 
open arms and bless him. 

Milan Northrop, Beloit, Wis., 
sems to be one of those 
who likes to pass a good thing 
around to the rest of the boys 
when he has the opportunity, and 
we are pleased to publish a letter 
which he sent us a few days ago 
and which gives some mighty 
good suggestions for those of 
you wha would like to see more 
business during the winter. This 
letter reads as follows: 

“Dear Sir: 

“Man. small tent and awning 
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men are asking ‘What can I do 
to fill in the dull months?’ and 
here is a suggestion. It is sim- 
ply the repairing of auto curtains 
and replacing the broken cellu- 
loid lights. The celluloid in ev- 
ery car in operation will need re- 
placing and there is an active de- 
mand for this work. An awning 
shop has all the machines and 
tools necessary. A fair price can 
be charged and it comes at a 
time of year when the canvas 
work is very dull, and will be out 
of the way when the spring rush 
comes. A canvas sign on the 
store front reading ‘Celluloid put 
in auto curtains’ or anything sim- 
ilar will bring the business. The 
writer often has from three to 
half a dozen cars waiting and has 
kept two or three people busy on 
the work. 
“Yours very truly, 
“MiILANn NortTHROP, 
“Beloit, Wis.” 

Some of you might say, “We 
have already catered for this 
work,” but have you specialized 
in it? Have you got any signs on 
your store windows about it, and 
do you advertise in your local pa- 
pers for this work. If you haven’t, 
try it—“National Tent & Awning 
Manufacturers Review.” 


Works a Fuel Saving in One 


Industry 


The first actual ruling regarding the 
consumption of fuel by industries has 
been issued by the United States Fuel 
Administration to the manufacturers of 
boxboard, paperboard, strawboard, binder- 
board, tagboard, and other kinds of 
board made from waste paper or rags. 
A_ majority of the manufacturers in 
this industry decided upon the limita- 
tion as imposed by the order, and they 
volunteered to abide by the rule. The 
regulation just issued will bind all of 
the manufacturers in the industry. 

The ruling provides that no fuel. of 
any sort shall be used in the manufac- 
tures agreed upon from 7 o’clock in 
the morning of Saturday of each week 
to 7 o’clock in the morning of the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

This method of conserving fuel by 
shutting off manufacture for a stated 
eriod of hours was deemed most effect- 
ve both by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration and by the manufacturers 
themselves. 

The result of this shutting off manu- 
facture in this particular industry for 
the time mentioned will show in the 
actual saving of 15,000 tons of fuel a 
week or 780,000 tons a year. 
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Even Monop- cern cad up what they think 
. is practically a sanpoly, and n 
olies Must Have glecting Good Will, I seem to ns 


Good Will a man in a black frock cot seat- 


ing persons in borrowed chairs— 


The Experiences of Our Railroads and I hear the quartet in the par- 


Prove the Case—The Greater the ~ = their throat ior the 
Monopoly the Greater the Need — oe SERENE OF Rock 
for Good-Will—Great Corpora- ~~ te — = se; a 
tions See the Light—How They = aig _ - draft of this 
Can Reach “People’s Heart” paper was completed, I clipped the 
Hg toh eo from Leslie’s 
. P of January 5, 1918: 
By Harry A. Earnshaw “Pusicrty! That this inas right- 
Of Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., Duluth, ly been called the advertising age 
Minn. “ei aor oe : 5 
is shown in the fact that many 
Portion of address January 23 before great concerns which jormerly 
“9 Minnesota Advertising Convention, felt no need to advertise are now 
. Paul, Minn. : ° aes : 
seeking the public ear. The Gen- 
BUSINESS cannot maintain eral Chemical Company, th: ee 
A itself without the favorable ican Telephone and Telegraph 
regard of the. majority of the Company and the Pullman are 
people with whom its operations among the large corporations that 
establish a direct or indirect con- have in recent years adopted an 
tact. advertising policy. It might be 
For many years our railroads thought absurd for a company 
overlooked Good Will, and you with 20,000 employees, operating 
know how bitterly they have suf- 1) cars on 137 railroads and 
fered for their omission. For a _ seiling 25,000,000 reservations an- 
generation their rates steadily ually, to advertise. The Pull- 
have been hammered down, while man Company did not inaugurate 
their expenses for wages and ma- its advertising to secure new busi- 
terials have been going up.. Twen ness, but, in the words of Vice- 
ty-five years ago Government President Runnells in Printers’ 
ownership was an academic prob- INK, ‘to correct some outstanding 
lem, a subject for high school de-, misconceptions of Pullman sery- 
bates. To-day it is so close upon ice.” This it has accomplished, 
us that a shoe-horn would be un- and by taking the public into its 
comfortable trying to mark the confidence the company has re- 
distinction between it and the moved the attitude of suspicion 
nominal fact. which many entertain toward 
Good Will is not an asset val- great corporations. The public is 
uable only to the lower strata in reached by this sort of publicity. 
business, where competition is When the Pullman advertised that 
rife. The more nearly perfect a unused Pullman tickets would be 
monopoly the more necessary is redeemed, hundreds of offices 
Good Will. We sometimes speak were literally swamped with ap- 
of “enjoying a monopoly.” My plications from people who want- 
friends, there is no joy in a mo-- ed their money back and didn’t 
nopoly. know that they could get it. At 
A monopoly without Good Will last the great corporations are 
is a man all dressed up with no learning that the heart of the 
place to go. Where you have com- people may be reached through 
petition, people who contract a_ publications the people r ad, pub- 
violent dislike to you can seek lications which go into every 
your competitor. Where you have home and which mold public 
no competition, they are likely to opinion.” 
seek you—and you will be lucky Advertising for Good 
if they don’t put a satin pillow Everybody’s doing it. ‘0 | 
under. your head and a glass over companies mentioned by /.rslie’s, 


your face. Whenever I see acon- many others could be added. 
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rh Leads the Farm 
ti Equipment Field 


Leslie’s 


5 right- 
ng age 
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rmerly 
a @ During the year 1917 the Imple- 
le Gen- 

ae ment & Tractor Trade Journal car- 
legraph ried more advertising than the nearest 
an are M4 

wo competitor. 
ited an 


aa ie @ Advertisers in the farm power mar- 


pany ket naturally show-preference where 


erating they obtain surest results. 
ds and 


pat @ One tractor accessory advertiser 


igurate sold ten thousand of his product to a 


_ manufacturer as the direct result of 
r /1ce- . ee . . . . 

nt his advertising in this publication. 
tandi 
aged @ Manufacturers of tractor accesso- 
plished, ries and parts can standardize their 
= “i products to tractor manufacturers, 
spicion tractor distributors and tractor deal- 


toward ers through the Implement & Tractor 


ublic is 7 
iblicity. Trade Journal. 


ed that 
yuld be 


- Implement & Tractor 


wail rade Journal 


didn’t 
me be General Offices : Graphic Arts Building 
of the Kansas City, Mo. 
hrongh New York Office 

, pub- FRANK M. DAMPMAN 


Cry 205 Postal Telegraph Building 
public 
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A Call to Service 


I have been in full charge of the advertising and sell- 
ing for a very large concern that has consistently 
doubled its output yearly. Now that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment needs the entire product, I am at liberty. 


I know advertising and selling through a wide ex- 
perience, embracing every modern method of mer- 
chandising. 

If you have a product that is right and one that 
appeals to a field large enough to warrant a real 
analytical sales development, I would like to talk 
over with you the possibility of my handling your 
proposition. 


For an interview, write 


““C. K.S.,’’ Box 82, care Printers’ Ink 





ANNAN HGRA 











Best Advertising Buy 
In Nebraska 


The Lincoln Daily Star Net Paid 


Circulation is now 


Over 28,000 


The Star has more individual circulation than any other 
Lincoln newspaper. There is no duplication—every sub- 
scriber means a home. The Star carries more advertis- 
ing than any other Lincoln paper. You cannot cover 
— and this section of Nebraska without using the 
tar. 


The Lincoln Daily Star 


Eastern Representatives Western Representati: 
Benyamin & Kentnor Co., Tue Forp-Parsons (o., 
New York CHICAGO. 
— 
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American 
Nationalizes 
onal Brands” 


Ho 
Chic! 
“Sec 


(Con: sted from page 6) 

yrce, and a Maine man 
ound selling his prod- 
s, a Rochester man on 
the Coasi. espite the existence of 
a plant nich nearer to these sec- 
tions. ‘lais was simply because 
no one the plants in the com- 
biné was prepared to make any 
other than its original products, 
and the waste in sales effort, com- 
bined witl) the enormous waste in 
traveling expenses and_ shipping 
costs to distant points that might 


own sale 
would be 
uct in Te 


LABEL WAS IMPROVED WITHOUT LOSING IDENTITY 


just as easily be served with a 
standardized product from the 
nearest plant is clear. 

The selling side presented other 
equally anomalous situations and 
cross purposes. The free deal was 
rampant, and it was found that 
toward the end of a fiscal year it 
had been the practice to overload 
the trade heavily by such methods. 
The sales chart month by month 
varied widely. 

There was no standardization 
tither of advertising or sales ef- 
fort for the several brands. The 
campaign for one brand in a ter- 
titory wa: maintained without any 
apparent relationship to any other 
campaigi) Thus a _ considerable 
appropri: ion was split up annual- 
ly and thrown into as many sepa- 


rate territories, dissipating a great 
deal of its potential strength as a 
unit. 

Under such a system a sort of 
locomotor ataxia and fatty degen- 
eration had sapped the advertising 
vitality of the aggregate appro- 
priation. Decidedly antique meth- 
ods of advertising, the separate 
sins of the several brands visited 
on the new corporation that em- 
braced them, were still in force, 
eating heavily into the so-called 
advertising funds, including the 
old familiar custom of gifts to 
jobbers, diamond rings to their 
salesmen, etc. 

There was neither similarity nor 
uniformity of packages—on the 
one hand showing the complete 
lack of union of 
the several sales cam- 
paigns; on the other, 
a costly manufactur- 
ing waste. 

While distribution 
was generally accord- 
ing to the territorial 
layout of the original 
corporate methods, it 
had its freakish side, 
overlapping in places 
without apparent rea- 
son. A brand would 
go heavily, for ex- 
ample, in New Eng- 
land, and then the 
books would show 
that for some un- 
known cause it would 
crop up again in, say, Des Moines, 
Iowa; South Bend, Ind.; or 
Harrisburg, Pa. This is not 
an accurate statement of an 
actual case, but an hypothesis 
of a condition that often did 
exist without ready explanation. 
Demand for several brands was 
decidedly spotty. 

“We first wanted to find and 
establish a common denominator 
on which to base all our future 
efforts,” said Mr. James. “It was 
impossible to market so many dif- 
ferent brands under separate 
names. We wanted to find one 
definite factor in the business so 
that :in advertising the different 
brands, nevertheless all of the ad- 
vertising would tend equally to 
advertise the house, and thus pave 
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the way for the introduction and 
sales of subsequent brands in the 
same territories. We decided that 
in the name of Adams we already 
had this element, partly because 
Adams had three comparatively 
well-known brands to one each of 
the others. The name of Adams 
was also well known in the trade, 
and moreover, Adams was the 
first man to use and patent the 
use of chicle in chewing gui, 
having been first introduced to 
this product by the Mexican, 
Santa Anna.” 

With this object in mind, the 
management attacked the problem 
from several angles. Some of the 
action that followed was positively 
revolutionary. First of all, it 
looked about for cer- 
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extremely restricted { 
Some of these were 
forthwith, but others, be 
enjoyed a constant and 
profitable demand, wer 
to stand as “bread-a 
sellers. 

Before starting any 
sales plan, however, t! 
plants were put upon a 
would allow for the ma 
of the several leaders in 
pany’s different factori: 
the country. To do th 
tated considerable libe 
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the size and shape of th: 
in which the goods had 
been sold—no such liber 
ever, as were taken in th 
design embraced in the 





tain brands that might 
be developed into logi- 
cal national sellers, 
bell wethers to carry 
the company’s name 
across, up and down 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


CHEWING GUM 


THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS TEN PIECES 





the continent. Bee- 
man’s, it is true, had 
a sort of national dis- 
tribution, mainly in 
drug stores. Adams, 
however, also had a 
pepsin gum, which 
logically reserved it 
for a place in the big 
push to come. 

Looking about in the 
shop for the logical choices for 
their cardinal brands, the new 
managers decided, upon Chiclets, 
which, in a considerably altered 
form, /they decided to launch under 
the combined appeal of a candy 
and gum in one; Adams’ Black 
Jack, because its licorice elemént 
made it a logical brand to push in 
winter, on the ground of the medi- 
cinal properties in licorice; Ad- 
ams’ Pepsin, a peppermint gum 
that already had a good name and 
approximately a national sale, in 
which the digestive point afforded 
possibilities in the light of Bee- 
man’s experience; and Primley’s 
California Fruit, a flavorable gum 
in which they recognized a power- 
ful chance for an appetite appeal 
to women. 

There were any number of 
minor brands, unknown save in 


A 


MOST RADICAL PACKAGE CHANGI 


ing plans. Machinery was in- 
stalled that, because of this stand- 
ardization of package methods and 
sizes, made it possible to produce 
any of the contemplated leaders 
in any of the plants. 

It was a radical departure, one 
that the “crank” on the subject of 
good will might have considered 
suicidal—that taken in this very 
matter of package design. We 
have mentioned that what the new 
management had found was a 
total lack of brand _ relationship 
when it came in. What i: sought 
for immediately, as Mr. Jaines ex- 
plained, was a common deomina- 
tor, a base for all the c:mpany’s 
products, that would identify 
every product and every «(lvertis- 
ing effort as of the company 
while in no way distur! ng the 
value of the brand nam 
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Booklet Tells How Standard 
Papers Cut and Fold 
Without Waste 





The 28 


Standatd Booklet and Catalog 6 : 


Sizes # 


hat Cut Print and Fold Without Waste for 
ie New Standard Stock Sizes of Printing Papel 


vou buy printing or plan Direct-by-Mail 


Advert: 
Thi: 


your 


organ 


sing, write for a copy. 


booklet tells you how to get the most for 


noney in booklet, catalog and house 
rinting. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Are You Getting Yours? 


“A farmer in our neighbor- 
hood who looked over the 
Holiday Gazette expressed the 
opinion that the live-stock busi- 
ness must be on the boom.’’— 
H. C. ROBEY, Madison Co., Ohio. 


Not on the ‘‘boom,’’ as the 
term is generally understood, 
but rather on a broad and firm 
economic foundation. 


A bounding enthusiasm char- 
acterizes the investment in 
pedigree live stock and The 
Breeder’s Gazette farmer to- 
day and for several years past 
has enjoyed unprecedented 
prosperity. 


He is a cash buyer and he is 
in the market. 


You can get your share of his 
disbursements if you will ap- 
proach him through his favor- 
ite farm newspaper. 

Please write direct to this office 
or take the matter up with any re- 
sponsible advertising agent. 


Our present rate of 70c. holds good 
to June 27, inclusive. Commencing 
with July issues the rate will doubt- 
less advance to 80c. for a guaranteed 
circulation of 90,000 paid-in-advance 
subscriptions at a higher rate than 
that secured by any other farm pub- 
lication. 


For further particulars please ad- 
dress 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


“The Farmer's Greatest Paper” (sisted fury Pursdep 
Sanders Publishing Co. 542 South Dearborn St 


CHICAGO. U.S.A 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
— + rn Represent¢ ativ e, 
Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
381 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 
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For this purpose the : 
device, the two capita! 
to base, with the word 
between, was devised t 
every package and in ey 
tisement. This idea, bri 
for the American Chic] 
founded on the house 
The trade-mark so ey 
the name of Adams f. 
“common denominator,’ the uni- 
fying power of which ‘he man- 
agement had seen the n: ‘d imme. 
diately, and sought as © vcessary, 
if American Chicle wer to stand 
for an entity instead a loose 
organization of unrelated chew- 
ing-gum factories. Its adoption 
cleared the way for the course of 
nationalization the management 
had in mind as soon as it had 
become acclimated to the facts 
| and conditions of its new sur- 
roundings. 
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EVEN THE NAME WAS SHORTENED 


| With the package sizes now 
| standard, radical changes were 
next made in the design and color- 
ing of the wrappers. Perhaps the 
most extreme step taken, and one 
over which the old-timers were 
wont most to shake their heads, 
was that in regard to Primley’s 
California Fruit gum. This brand 
was chosen for national exploita- 
tion, as explained, because of its 
appetite appeal possibilities, and 
because it was felt that it would 
| appeal to women particularly. 
| The well-known Primley name, a 
| powerful trade factor in many 
ways, was first eradicated never- 
theless, and that of Adams re- 
placed it. This was simply be- 
cause it was felt that if the unt 
fication plan was to carry through 
to success, there must be no com- 
promise that would in any way 
tend to obstruct this objective. 
Compromise had failed originally. 
Under the new plan the name ot 
American Chicle founded on the 
house of Adams was tlie focal 
point for all subsequent efforts, 
| and therefore this bran proves 
an ideal case in point of \ hat the 
| new plan has sought to accom- 
| plish, namely, the establisii ent of 
a base without radical «isturb- 
| ance of the brand name Cali- 
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it with all its trade and 
associations was re- 
d the name of Adams, 
with nc !css of a trade influence, 
substit: for the name of Prim- 
ley to :.cet the new scheme of 
things. ‘he physical operation no 
doubt c-vried its painful features, 
but wa: egarded as necessary for 
the cor; orate good. 

The «iange in wrapper design, 
again, \s decidedly radical. The 
origina! liad been a sort of corru- 
gated siver foil with bright and 
ynattractive red letters. In its 
place was substituted a soft gray 
lithogravhed paper wrapper with 
a blue border and the name 
Adams, subordinate to the brand 
name in white, with the new trade 
symbo! in blue, white, red, yellow, 
brown, green and blue piles of 
fruit that start the mouth to wa- 
tering at first sight. 

This was one of the most 
sweeping transformations enacted 
and is representative of similar 
action with regard to other pack- 
ages, on all of which the double- 
peaked trade-mark device was 
introduced. The Chiclets package, 
for instance, was changed from 
an apple green to a soft pastel 
shade of the same color. This 
brand also assumed the name of 
Adams, and the product itself was 
changed; the unit was enlarged, 
and its color changed from a dirty 
gray to clear white. : 

Color, so far as possible, was 
used in a package to represent the 
flavor of the gum so contained. 
Adams Clove has a fiery orange- 
colored wrapper that suggests the 
flavor of clove—“takes the breath 
away” is the double entendre of 
its slogan. Adams spearmint has 
a cool combination of black and 
green, and the Black Jack pack- 
age has an oval black welt on a 
field of blue. 

The Beeman package perhaps 
escape’ with fewer changes than 
any other, the principal elimina- 
tion beng the mass of black line 
scroll v ork that cluttered the orig- 
inal de-ien, and the substitution of 
a hal!-:one photograph of Doc- 
tor Be-rnan for the black line cut 
of the original. The result is a 
far sivler and more harmonious 
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Many Papers— 


But Only One 
“PUNCH” 


That fact is the 
fundamental basis of 
“PUNCH’S” concen- 
trated value as a British 
market for good goods. 


Your Liberal won't 
look at a Conservative 
paper, your Churchman 
at a Noncomformist one, 
and vice versa. But they 


all read “PUNCH.” 


therefore, 


Obviously, 
if you dropped all other 
advertising and concen- 


trated on “PUNCH” 
alone you would not be 
dead to the very people 
best worth cultivating,— 
the educated, moneyed, 
spending classes. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Punch”’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4., England 
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combination of soft grays and 
blacks that at the same time re- 
tains the essential design of the 
other. 

The reason for this retention 
without other change was this: 
Beeman’s had been the first gum 
to include and feature pepsin as a 
digestive desirability in a chewing 
gum. It had a strong hold in cer- 
tain quarters all over the coun- 
try, and so, while the management 
planned to make of Adams Pepsin 
one of its national leaders, it 


seemed best to continue to capi- 
talize the good will represented in 
this line, and to feature the brand 
as a part of the “uplift” propa- 
ganda that was to play an impor- 
tant part in the company’s subse- 
quent advertising plans. 


OTHER BRANDS AFFECTED 


Similarly, under the same plans, 
White’s Yucatan, which enjoyed 
an immense prestige in a certain 
territory, was allowed to retain 
the name of White for the time 
being, although the new emblem 
flanks the old trade name of the 
famous pink wrapper at either 
hand. A special advertising cam- 
paign for Yucatan was launched 
in its territory, when the big na- 
tional drive was started. So pop- 
ular is this brand locally that 
presently it may be put into the 
national field, undergoing in the 
process a shift to the new base 
name of the others. 

Kis-Me, another immensely pop- 
ular brand in its own right, and 
place, also underwent a marked 
change of dress, a bright red and 
white checkered uniform replac- 
ing the unappealing black and 
white-bescrolled affair so long its 
cloak. The new order found a 
supply of the old wrappers on 
hand sufficient for twenty years, 
at least, but still they have gone 
into the discard. The name of 
Adams also now surmounts the 
brand name. 

An important point that the 
management established early in 
its investigation was the bearing 
of display on sales. Several differ- 
ent brands were displayed singly 
in certain appointed stations, and 
at each of these stations the 
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brands in sight proved .o be the 
big sellers. This led t: the de. 
sign of a uniform carto:: in which 
the gum comes packed, «ith fold. 
ing wings that tilt the ' ox at an 
angle for displaying the ackages 
and a back wing that fo lows out 
the decorative color sci.:me and 
design of the differen’ brands. 
replacing the flat and © ‘ten ex. 
tremely hideous boxes ©’ the old 
days, out of which the — um was 
either taken and put into -|ishes by 
the retailer, or else reste’ modest- 
ly and inconspicuously o:: shelves, 

It is too long a story t. go into 
the sweeping sales reor¢ nization 
that took place as a natur.! corol- 
lary to this vast change. It was 
entirely in line with the sane prin- 
ciples of modern practi The 
disconnected and chaotic condi- 
tions of individual fact sales 
units were swept away, aii a cen- 
trally controlled plan of territorial 
sales branches established in its 
place. 

The first brand that the com- 
pany started to advertise under the 
new order was Chiclets, and in 
the summer of 1916 a big adver- 
tising and selling campaign was 
started all over the country. 

Then, in the winter, a national 
campaign was started in news- 
papers for Black Jack, a brand 
made famous years before in the 
long-fringed wrappers of our 
youth. A line was drawn ap- 
proximately from Philadelphia 
straight across to the Pacific, and 
for six months a series of adver- 
tisements appeared three times a 
week in newspapers of all towns 
over 8,000 population north of this 
line in the United States. This 
copy, embracing in all some 
seventy different advertisements, 
suggested every possible reason 
for chewing gum at any minute 
or hour of the day, and always 
played up the licorice feature. 
This advertising has included in- 
dorsements from leading men and 
women’ in all fields of activity, 
baseball players, musicians, actors 
and actresses, etc. 

Often it was hard to get these 
expressions because the in ‘vidual 
shrank from association with a 
product that still labored «der a 
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AKRON- 
The Wonder City 


When Opportunity, in the guise 
of the great rubber industry, made 
known her presence at Akron’s 
gates, the city bade the visitor a 
hearty welcome, and forthwith 
the transformation that became 
the wonder of a nation was begun 
—the New Akron—the City of 
Opportunity, was born. 


THE AKRON 
EVENING TIMES 


Akron’s Ablest Newspaper 


Has kept pace with the remark- 
able growth of its home city and, 
during the first year under its 
present ownership (R. F. Walker 
and W. Kee Maxwell) made a 
gain in advertising lineage of 
over two and one-half million 
lines. 


Opportunity has again been made 
manifest at Akron and there 
came into being on January 6, 
1918, 


THE AKRON 
SUNDAY TIMES 


Watch the growth of the Sunday 
Times—it will be interesting, and 
in keeping with the Akron spirit— 
to grow powerful and yet more 
powerful. 


The national advertiser seeking 
ready distribution for his prod- 
uct will find a responsive market 
in Akron, for here are 157,812 
prosperous inhabitants—the most 
prosperous city per capita in 
America. 

Reach this great buying field 
through the publications which 
go into the homes and are read 
by all members of the family— 


The Akron Evening Times 
The Akron Sunday Times 


Rs Bi WACERR, 5 css00 Manager 
W. Kee MaxweLt.......Editor 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
Special Representatives 
New York—Boston—Chicago 
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tradition of vulgarity. 
of six months the num <r of jp. 
sistent applications {5-4 press 
agents for their clients. however 
became almost a prob): ’ 

This advertising was followed 
up in due course by oui.or signs 
and poster display to olidate 
the gains. After the iirst six 
months the campaign we: extend- 
ed to embrace the coun 

A new campaign 
Jack started recently 
of around 1,000 dailie: | 
the United States and ( 
run four months. 

Besides this big cam 
Black Jack, a series of autifyl 
pages in color for ( alifornia 
Fruit was run in a _ list of 
women’s magazines, 
leading actresses 
dorsements. 

In certain  territoric 
other brands were strong, 
ful campaigns were cond 
further to entrench 
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where 
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| increasing dividend possibilities, 


There was such a campaign for 


| Yucatan. 


Meanwhile, was running, and 
will continue to run, a 
in the old line maga- 
zines for Beeman’s pepsin gum. 
This course was adopted, not only 
to strengthen this famous old 
brand in its drug-store strong- 
holds, but in line with a course of 
strategy that has just seen an- 
other new move in a _ national 
magazine of wide circulation. 
Beeman’s was chosen for the 
first charge in the uplift propa- 
ganda already mentioned. The 
aim of the copy has been to dig- 
nify the habit of chewing gum. 
On the strength of this, in every 
feature a conservative campaign, 
Beeman’s alone has doubled sales. 
This campaign was a prelude to 
a more sweeping campaign just 
started on the subject of chewing 
gum. Already two of these pages 
have anneared. They are by 
Frank Crane. The openers i: 
their titles: “The Habit 
Alert,” and “The Great A 
Substitute.” 
This, in a word, is how *: 
sales methods have been 
to bring about a quiet and 
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ffect- 
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ive revoli: ion in an old and pros- 
perous poration. To the man 
that arg’: » that because his busi- 
ness is Po-ing good dividends, he 
has no p! for advertising in his 
scheme things, this article is 
particula:: dedicated. For such a 
man is ined to think of adver- 
tising a thing apart, a fungus 
on his ainual financial statement. 

If nothing else, the story of the 
America! ‘ hicle reorganization il- 
lustrates cfinitely how integral a 
part ad. rtising becomes in the 
entire pan when applied by ex- 
perts W know its relation to 
business «s a whole. The Ameri- 
can Chicie history would be valu- 
able alone for the deadly parallel 
it sets up between an advertising 
appropriation that can be so dissi- 
pated as to lose all vestige of vi- 
tality, and the same budget, with 
some clear vision and application, 
worked into the whole fabric of 
the business. 


Appointed to “Green’s Ameri- 
can Fruit Grower” 


H. R. Manken, for eight years con- 
nected with the Ohio Farmer at Cleve- 
land, has been appointed business 
manager of Green’s American Fruit 
jrower, Chicago. 

J. E. Ford, for the past two years 
advertising manager of Home Life, 
Chicago, has been appointed to a similar 
position with the Fruit Grower, and 
James A. Buchanan has been made 
Western advertising manager. Mr. Bu- 
chanan was with N. W. Ayer & Son for 
anumber of years and has represented 
farm papers in the Middle West field 
for the last five years. 


Death of Henry Sonneborn 


Henry Sonneborn, Sr., founder of 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Baltimore, 
men’s clothing manufacturers, died re- 
ently in his ninety-third year. Until 
comparatively recently he had_partici- 
oe in direction of the affairs of 
me comry ® 


H. G. Carryl’s New Position 
H. G rryl, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, !s been appointed sales and 
advertis lanager of Oscar F. Mayer 
 Bro., igo, pork packers. 


> employees of the Peoria, 
and Transcript have been 
insured the owner of the papers, 
under th: .roup plan of life insurance. 








Combined 


Circulation 


165,000 


COPIES 
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SKANDINAVEN 


(Semi-weekly and Daily) 
Chicago, Ill. 


DECORAH POSTEN 


(Semi-weekly) 
Decorah, Iowa 


FAMILIENS MAGASIN 


(Monthly) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS TIDENDE 
(Weekly and Daily) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORMANDEN 


(Semi-weekly) 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


65.7% of the Norwegians 
and 56.7% of the Danes in 
the U. S. live on farms or in 
towns of less than 2500 popu- 
lation. 


About 80% of the Norwe- 
gians and Danes own their 
farms—a larger percentage 
than any other nationality. 

They live in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, and Illinois. 


Write any of the above 
newspapers for further infor- 
mation ; their 165,000 circula- 
tion covers the field. 











No Third-Class Mail Matte 
Fast Freight 


Changes in Methods of Delivery Ha 


Special Washington Correspondence 
E are sending no circulars, 
advertising post cards, un- 

sealed multigraphed letters or 
other third-class matter by fast 
freight, either in carload lots or 
otherwise. The Post-office De- 
partment has made no change in 
policy in this respect. No mail 
is being dispatched as freight ex- 
cept the periodicals such as have 
been shipped in this manner for 
some time past.” 

In this wise did Otto Praeger, 
Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, this week refute to 
Printers’ INK the various rumors 
to the effect that the Post-office 
Department has, under stress of 
the present congested railroad 
situation, been slowing down what 
advertisers are wont to refer to 
as a one-cent postal matter. From 
several different sources, gossip 
has been received to the effect that 
the postal authorities are follow- 
ing a policy of allowing third-class 
postal matter to accumulate at the 
larger post-offices until carload 
quantities are gathered when it 
would be dispatched as special fast 
freight instead of in regular mail 
cars. One story of this kind 
went into detail to the extent of 
ascribing ten days as the interval 
such advertising mail was some- 
times held in Chicago. 

In taking up the matter with the 
Post-office Department, a_ repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK went 
direct to the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General under whose 
jurisdiction is the Railway Mail 
Service and obtained the unequi- 
vocal denial quoted at the outset 
of this article. Although wild 
rumors are, in these days of pro- 
German activities, no rarity at 
the Post-office Department, Mr. 
Praeger was at a loss how to ex- 
plain the upspringing of this latest 
crop. Upon reflection, he was in- 
clined to suspect that alarm may 
have been taken by advertisers as 
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a result of a misco: 
placed upon one or the 
two details of policy re 
troduced by the Depart 
The first innovation 
during the movement of 
volume of mail handle 
the recent Christmas 
Unable to obtain from 
roads sufficient mail car: 
demand, the Post-offic« 
ment in several instanc 
freight cars as temporar 
tutes. However, these 
freight cars were at 
handled as regular postal cars, 
Usually they were made « with 
the regulation postal cars ii regu- 
lar mail trains. On one cecasion 
a solid train of these mail-laden 
freight cars was dispatched from 
New York but it was treated asa 
mail train, operating on the usual 
schedule of a fast mail train. 
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THIS INNOVATION SHOUL) 
SERV:CE 


HELP 


The other new administrative 
wrinkle is yet in prospect rather 
than a reality, but Mr. Praeger 
surmises that some advertisers 
may have obtained an erroneous 
forecast of what is being done and 
taken alarm as a result of this mis. 
conception. Steps are being taken 
to establish in New York City in 
the near future an assembling and 
sorting station which will enable 
the dispatch of third and fourth 
class mail in solid car lots |ut the 
aim is to expedite the handling 
of such mail rather than to side- 
track or retard it. The !epart- 
ment has, on occasion, trivd out 
this plan, by means of make-shift 
facilities which the railroads have 
from time to time placed at the 
disposal of the Department «t Chi- 
cago and Toledo, but the New 
York project will be the ‘rst at- 
tempt regularly to employ this 
means to eliminate lost mot'on and 
delay incident to the rel .odling 
of mail en route. 
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‘THE GIRLS’ COMPANION— 


real Girls’ paper exclusively, and im- 
ensely popular with the 400,000 girls— 

rage age 14 years—who read it each week. Its 
‘ue as a National advertising medium can be meas- 
od by the present influence and importance of these 
‘ls in 400,000 homes, and the fact that they are 
sar future market. For they are the “women of to- 
\orrow”—and the women do the buying. 


If it is important to advertise to boys, HOW 
\BOUT THE GIRLS? 


The Girls’ Companion, with The Boys’ World and 
Young People’s Weekly are known collectively as 


‘Cook’ s Ween. “Trio 


comprising the largest juvenile circulation in the world. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY E. FARMILGE, Advertising Manager 
Barnhill & Dempers, 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Archer A. King, Inc., People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 
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rkmen are to be employed by the Federal Shipbuilding Company, 
Boat Company and Ford Motor Company, whose new plants are now 
1 the Kearny Meadows, immediately adjoining Jersey City. The majority 
n are over draft age, and therefore men of families. Jersey City is the 
ice of residence to their work, which means an increase of population of 
than 150,000, for which housing plans are now engaging the attention of 
vithorities and real estate men. 


The Jersey Journal 
Jersey City, N. J. 

circulation in Jersey City and Bayonne than all other Hudson County 
combined. It is a strictly home newspaper, delivered by carriers to 
of its readers. While it has all the advantages of special wire service, 
the local news, so that it appeals in a special sense to its readers, thus 

<tra impetus to the compelling influence of its advertisers. 

Circulation Growth at 2c per copy 
Government Post Office Report. 
Average daily 
net paid 

15 to Sept. 30, 1915 MUNN aia ghey Sal gh 63k avg. os ere ovale nhs 6/8 6 Ro are Sie 21,450 
1915 to March BE TOUS Caix MOM) « «.66is-c.< 510.00 o's400.0'00.0.0 00. ve Qeaes 


1916 to Sept. 30, 1916 (six months) ; 
1, 1916 to March 31, 1917 (six months)... .24,448 


, 1917 to Sept. 30, 1917 (six months) . .26,453 
Three Months of 1917 29,383 


ber A. B.C, Flat Rate 7c 
_ Foreign pen Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc, 
k Philadelphia: Chicago: 
Ave, Colonial Trust Bldg. Peoples cn Bldg. 
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This statement appeared in the Boston Herald and Traveler «ver. 
tisement in Printers’ Ink for January 10: 


Advertisers Who Use Daily Papers Exclusively 
The five largest high-grade stores which confined their adv 
tising to week-day editions of the Boston papers during 1) 
were: 
JORDAN MARSH COMPANY R. H. STEARNS CO. 
CHANDLER & CO. C. F. HOVEY CO. 
PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
These advertisers distributed their advertising among ¢! 
daily papers of large circulation as follows: 
No. 1—Herald 
No. 2—Second paper 
Vo. 3—Third paper 
vo. 4—Fourth paper 





THE FIGURES FOR THE 


Boston Evening Transcript 


(which was not included in the Herald-Traveler statement) 
for the same stores and the same time were 


618,139 


A GAIN OVER 1916 


The Transcript continues to lead in its field, printing more advertis- 
ing than any other evening paper published in Boston, although 
nothing of doubtful or unpleasant character is accepted. 


Special Representatives: Cuas. H. Eppy Co., New York—Chicago. 


ee 


MUU i 


Get the Man 
You’re After! 


You will reach him in the West Coast Lumberman 
—the only lumber trade journal on the Pacific Coast 
that.reaches the great purchasing power of the two 
thousand and more saw mills in the greatest of lumber- 
producing regions. Forms will close on March 1 
for the March 15 issue, the 

TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REVIEW 


of the West Coast Lumberman—the annual classic 
in the literature of Pacific Coast lumbermen. Saw 
Mill and Logging Machinery, Auto Trucks, Tractors, 
Electrical Supplies, Railway Equipment and General 
Supplies are consumed in quantities. Our Annual 
Review affords a splendid start in a campaign. for 
this rapidly increasing business. 





Rate Card on Request 


W. W. WOODBRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


West Coast Lumberman, Seatt!¢ 
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keynote of this 
dispatch of mail in 
Mr. Praeger empha- 
iis does not mean 
by freight or as 
cars used will be 

i the dispatch will be 
iail trains. Elimina- 
dling will allow unh- 
arrive at destination 
idition—that is, it will 
: less wear and tear— 
dispatch in bulk to a 
_ say, Milwaukee, will 
ing down of the time 
ver the present ar- 
hich involves a trans- 
idling of this matter 


that Third Assistant 
General Dockery has, 
ast few days, come out 


y in discouragement of 


of all the big cards,— 


times designated,—and other large 


flat pieces, 


may have begotten on 


the part of some advertisers a 
suspicion that the Department is 
“picking” on advertisers, but the 
Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral scoffs at the idea. He says 
that if third-class mail has been 


delayed of late it has only been to 


the extent that has been inevitable 
under the transportation condi- 
tions that have existed. Among 
the hundreds of trains canceled 
by the railroads there are many 
that carried mail and in some in- 
stances solid mail trains have been 
merged with passenger trains. 
Frequently it has happened that a 
railroad could accept for a given 
train only one or two cars of mail 
when it should have taken care of 
five or six cars. Under such a 
condition something has had to 
give way, and it has been, natur- 
ally, to a certain extent, the third- 
class mail. 

In this connection Second As- 
sistant Postmaster: General Prae- 
ger gave an interesting outline of 
the order of precedence or prior- 
ity which is followed by the Rail- 
way Mail Service in moving mail. 
Primary consideration is given, of 
course, to first-class mail, with 
special consideration at the point 
of destination for special deliv- 
ery letters. Second in preced- 


Many Advertising Agencies though satis- 
fied with the technical quality of other 
Engraver’s work, have come to us and 
have remained our customers because of 
our greater reliability in promises of 


delivery time. 


If you have the same cause for dissatisfac- 
tion, the same remedy awaits you. 


H. A. Gatchel, President 


C. A. Stinson, Vice-President 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
Photo-Engravers 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Money and 
Brains to 
Invest 


I have a client financially 
responsible and of long 
experience in the maga- 
zine field who desires to 
become associated in the 
ownership and manage- 
ment of a class, trade or 
technical publication. 


One with a_ successful 
record desirable but not 
essential provided the 
publication enjoys a good 
reputation and editorial- 
ly covers a field capable 
of development. 


Send general outline of 
your proposition and [| 
will arrange an_inter- 
view. Correspondence 
treated with rigid confi- 
dence. Address 


ATTORNEY 
P.O. Box 892 =ON.: Y. City 
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of the Railway Mail + 
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V ice, Says 
tly been § 
1 a num- 
hird-class 
recause of 
part of postal 
ms, anda 
few instances where clerks have 
with some ulterior motive, delib- 
erately delayed such mail. One 
such case was that a clerk 
whose identity has not yet been 
sack of cir- 
cular mail among a lot of empty 
equipment at the Union Pacific 
Transfer, Iowa. In another re- 
cent instance a sack of circulars 
was thrown into the terminal at 
Sioux City, Iowa, two days after 


ber of instances wher: 


| it had been dispatched from that 


point. A clerk employed at the 
Union Terminal at Chicago tele- 


| phoned to the Chicago Tribune 
| alleging that: a quanti, 


of cir- 


cular mail that the 7ri/une had 


| mailed a week previous was be- 


ing delayed but when thic business 
manager of the papcr accom- 
panied the superintenderit of the 
Railway Mail Service to the ter- 
minal it was found that the c- 
cular mail indicated hy the mis- 
chief-making clerk h arrived 
from New York but a ‘ew hours 
before. 


Brann an Officer of National 
Cloak & Suit “». 
W. L. Brann, sales director of the 


National Cloak & Suit Co.. ‘ew be 
nt of tne 


company, 
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Ar OFFSET PAPER With 


A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
s:andard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 


Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform .from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CH'CAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Loui: Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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Registered U. 8. l’atent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
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The recent warn- 
How to Tell ing of the Cham- 
Disguised ber of Commerce 


German Goods®! the United 
States to Ger- 


man business men that if it is 
necessary “the American people 
will assuredly enter an economic 
combination against Germany,” is 
in line with the prediction made 
in Printers’ INK a week ago. 
Though governments may not erect 
“economic barriers” against Ger- 
man goods, it is likely that mil- 
lions of individuals will. In over- 
coming this obstacle Germany will 
be inclined to market her wares 
anonymously, through neutral 
agencies and under the brands of 
American distributors. 

The question arises as to how 
the consumer under these circum- 
stances is going to be able to tell 
German products from those made 
in this country. To complicate this 
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situation it is probabl 
of these neutrally b: 
man goods will be ad 
aggressively merchar 
making it more diffi 
criminate against then 
one guide, however, 
can safely follow in se! 
chandise at that time: 
suspicious of articles 
competitive fields that 
teriously come out 
prominence. Let th 
the product is being a: 
energetically all of sudden, 
Why wasn’t it advertisod before 
especially during the war? Many 
consumers will elect to -!ick to the 
good old products, wh: .c makers 
have steadily advertised them, 
both in war and in peace, and thys 
have clearly demonstrated that 
they are truly America 

For instance, let us suppose a 
new composition sole is adver- 
tised by a firm that up to that time 
had been unknown. It will have 
to travel a long road and conduct 
an extraordinarily strong cam- 
paign before people buy it in 
preference to Neolin, Rinex, Tex- 
tan and other soles that have been 
advertised throughout the war 
and that everyone knows are 
made by American companies. 
The more advertising _ pres- 
tige that a product has piled 
up behind it, the harder it is 
for a young competitor to en- 
croach on its preserves. In the 
long run it is always the most con- 
sistent advertiser that wins out. 
It is, therefore, really only the 
makers of unadvertised goods that 
should fear Germany’s after-the- 
war trade aggression. 
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Price-Cutter ably contains 
more real business men than any 
other phase of official \Vashing- 
ton. That being so, it is perhaps 
not surprising to find crmanating 
from Mr. Hoover’s partment 
rulings with a keener appreciation 
of what modern businc:s is, and 
how it is trying to achie\: its ends, 
than are to be found in some 


Hoover, Also, 
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of our administrative 


le the government’s le- 
ities are snapping the 
‘ace of manufacturers 
to the policy of price 
ion, it is refreshing to 
the Food Administra- 
ecent pronouncement, 
up in very able fash- 
sons which have long 
t intelligent business 
like the price-cutter. 
rent, of course, refers 
ry trade, but its truths 
le in many other fields. 
od Administration: 


iall percentage of dealers 
odities advertise and sell 
ts fairly. Neither their 
neerning their goods nor 
-d are misleading. They 
their customers by giving 
Pw one dollar’s worth 
id for sixty-nine cents, 
of gold-bricking an intelli- 
ve passed. One’s money’s 
re—no less—is offered, and 
sis of honesty is permanent 
nded. 
the grocery business, as 
ines of business, there are 
sheep. There is the very 
that “sells at less than 
in business for philan- 
ses! The present sugar 
ght to light a number of 
ises. of unfair nractices 
ise of combination sales; 
s necessary to buy various 


mmodities in order to ob-. 


these combination sales of- 


t less than its actual cost, 
the other food com 
increased sufficiently td 
loss on sugar and at the 
low a_ profit. 
ination lots which in- 
were fair to the con- 
n order to eliminate the 
the few dealers who would 
of the situation the Food 
n abolished all combination 
sugar with corn meal. 


custom which is crit- 
is just exactly the one 


h the habitual price-cut- 
r operates whenhe takes 


ed, standardized brand 


ind cuts the universally 
price as a. temporary 


He may not call such 


‘ombination sale” ; but it 


knowledge that he ex- 
atron who visits his 
iy at the same time 
at normal (or super- 
‘ices, the profits on 


these sales covering the loss on 
the cut-price leader. As the Food 
Administration realizes, this is 
neither sound sense nor sound 
business; for every article sold 
should stand on its own bottom, 
and carry its own just margin of 
profit. 

Mr. Hoover has to aid him a 
very competent Legal Depart- 
ment; sometimes we are impelled 
to wish that it might be entrusted 
with the handling of the Govern- 
ment’s Sherman Law “price-main- 
tenance” cases! 


The Prussian Business men in 


this country have 
Censor and in the past found 


Advertising occasion to voice 
a complaint that our Government 
does not sufficiently recognize and 
respect the power and value of 
advertising. The business man of 
Berlin, however, finds himself on 
the other horn of the dilemma, 
for the tyrannical Prussian au- 
tocracy not only shows a very 
clear recognition of the power of 
advertising, but crushes that 
power as ruthlessly and effectually 
as it does all other forms of hu- 
man liberty. Among the censor- 
ship rules which the German gov- 
ernment sends out from time to 
time to curb every spark of inde- 
pendent honest thought in the 
German press, have’ been several 
relating to advertising. By some 
miracle of secret service work, a 
long list of these prohibitions has 
come into possession of our State 
Department. Among those pub- 
lished the other day is one “for- 
bidding the acceptance of adver- 
tisements in which dog flesh i is of- 
fered for sale.” In another, “ad- 
vertisements of undertaking estab- 
lishments which seek the removal 
of the bodies of fallen soldiers” 
are ordered to be declined. Ina 
third of these imperial edicts, the 
papers are ordered not to print 
advertisements offering “food 
from the occupied Eastern war 
zone.” 

There is a callous contempt for 
the rights of the individual about 
these orders which cannot fail to 
send a chill to the heart of every 
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liberty lover. It is not so much 
that the objects which might be 
attained by such advertisements 
.are particularly desirable from the 
individual point of view, but the 
contemptuous action of the censor 
strikes squarely at liberty of ex- 
pression, dearly bought and highly 
held—by our own people at any 
rate. In the United States, of re- 
cent years, the custom has been 
rapidly growing for all sorts of 
public social, political and even 
economic questions to be brought 
to the public attention through 
paid advertising, each side pre- 
senting its arguments as skilfully 
as it can, without fear or favor. 
Individuals or groups of individ- 
uals have thus a sure and open 
access to the public ear, the very 
existence of which is almost a 
guarantee that they need suffer no 
real injustice or hold a grievance 
unredressed for very long. Yet 
who can doubt that a censorship 
which will not allow advertise- 
ments to appear seeking to restore 
to his family the body of a loved 
one fallen in battle, would also 
not hesitate to forbid advertising 
seeking to right a social wrong, 
providing that advertising did not 
seem to accord with the interests 
of the autocracy? Not only as 
citizens, but once again as men 
who believe in the power and vir- 
tue of advertising to shed light in 
dark places, let us thank Provi- 
dence that we live in a land where, 
as Lincoln said, right makes 
might, and not the contrary. 


Why Profit One _ suggestion 
Margins that is frequent- 
Can’t Be ly made in the 


price fixing dis- 
Uniform cussions that are 


constantly going on is that the 
percentage of profit that a re- 
tailer may make be fixed at a 
uniform rate for all regu- 
lated articles. For a few ev- 
ery-day staples this plan might 
work, but if it were applied to 
any considerable number of prod- 
ucts, it is doubtful if it would be 
found to be practicable. It would 
run counter to one of the basic 
principles of merchandising, and 


INK 


would violently ups 
retail methods. 

Experience has shown that it js 
impossible for a retailer to sel 
any large number ©. items at q 
uniform profit. Th retically it 
looks possible, but in practice i 
doesn’t work out. \Vhy? Sim. 
ply because in the la analysis it 
is the salability of an article that 
determines its retai! 
eral things have to | 
in making the price, hu 
over factor is probally the most 
important. 

Manifestly a drugvist, to give 
but one example, couidn’t be ex. 
pected to sell a very slow-moving 
prescription drug at the same 
margin of profit at which he sells 
well-advertised brands of tooth- 
paste that turn every sixty days 
or less. Any attempt to estab- 
lish a uniform profit would ineyjt. 
ably lead to the need jor a higher 
average profit. People would get 
the drug which they buy once a 
year for less than they now pay, 
but they would have to pay a good 
deal more for the tooth paste 
which they buy every month or 
two. This would be unfair not 
only to the manufacturer of the 
rapid seller, but also to the con- 
sumer. 

It is true, of course, that each 
article should pay its share of the 
store’s overhead and of the store’s 
expense in selling it, but it should 
not be forgotten that the longer 
a product has to be carried in 
stock and the harder it is to sel 
that the greater is its just share 
of these two burdens. Profit mar: 
gins cannot be made uniform untl 
all products are equally salable, 
and that day is certainly far off. 


established 


F. N. Drake Advanced With 
“Good Housekecping” 
Frederick N. Drake, of the Westem 
staff of Good Housekeepiny, New York 
has succeeded John Hans 


Western manager. Mr. 
joined N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Reaume Leaves Sava; 


Richard F. Reaume, for 1! 
years junior partner of tic 7 
Savage Advertising Agency, of Detroit, 
has resigned. 
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You, your advertising and 

sales organization, your pro- 

duction force, your shipping 

force—you are all pulling 
hard, and getting somewhere. 


Hitch our organization to yours. 
It will make the work of your organ- 
ization better and easier. It will 
bring bigger results. 


We deliver team work that counts— 
and right now, if ever, team work 
must be worth a hundred per cent 
to you. 


With offices in Chicago and New 
York, with working connections 
elsewhere, with 1600 expert trade re- 
porters in different cities, team work 
with us means something definite. 


We keep our feet on the ground; we are 
practical; we are economical; we are sane 
—we believe you-have to see results. 

We plan and carry out campaigns which 
mean team work between you, your ad- 
vertising department, your sales forces, 
your dealers, the liiewond us. 


Weare glad to tell you all about our service. 


Wn. H.Rankin Company 


“Advertising based on knowledge 
that benefits the consumer” 


4 WILLIAM H.RANKIN WILBUR D.NESBIT 4 
(2) President Ist. Vice-President (=p 
ui) H.A.GROTH ROBT. E.RINEHART NI) 


. Secretary-Treasurer 2nd.Vice-President 


104SoMichigan Ave.Chicago.~25 East 26 St. NewYork. 
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Mr. Manufacturer: 


During the past thirty days 
national manufacturers in 
the following industries 
-have begun using 


CORTESCOPY, 


Coffee Roastersand Packers 

Cash Registers 

Ornamental Street Light- 
ing Fixtures 

Men’s Clothing 

Electrical Controllers 

Sash and Doors 

Wood and Paper Boxes 

Scales 

Filters 

These and scores of others have increased 


their sales by the use of Corte-Scopic 
Service. Write today. 


The Corte-Scope Co. 


1752 East 17th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 























BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


15 Mite Ti 














*65 Cents Each—Postpaid | 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average | 


of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be | 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very sim- | 
ple arrangement, and will open like a book, | 
with all inside margins fully visible. | 
Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. | 
Covered with strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. | 
185 Madison Avenue New York | 
*Where two or more are ordered at-the same 
time, the price is 55c. each, plus actual ship- 
ping costs. 
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Anthracite 
Operators State Their 
Case in Print 


Present System of Management |s 
Ninety-eight Per Cent Effcient— 
With Labor Scarce, Production 
Last Year Was Higher Than 
Ever Before—Copy Had Ap- 
pearance of “Labor Wanted” 


ECAUSE of the industrial dis. 

location caused by the order 
of the Fuel Administrator fas 
week, the advertisement on Jan- 
uary 18 of the Genera! Committee 
of Anthracite Operators in met- 
ropolitan dailies attracted wide- 
spread attention. The copy was 
headed “To Have More Coal 
More Miners Needed” and point- 
ed out that last year shipments of 
anthracite were ten million tons 
more than ever before, while mine 
workers numbered 152,000, as 
compared with 177,000 in 1916 
Highest wage scales ever known 
in the hard coal regions are being 
paid. At least 25,000 additional 
men can have continuous full- 
time work under most favorable 
conditions. 

“The mining operations are de- 
veloped sufficiently to enable an 
immediate increase in production 
could the necessary labor be had,” 
the copy continues. 

“If the coal supply is to be in- 
creased, every citizen should lend 
his support to the thought that 
the labor force in Pennsylvania’ 
anthracite region be maintained 
and increased.” 

The address of the General 
Committee of Anthracite Opera 
tors is not given in the advertise- 
ment and no direct bid is made 
for laborers. The main purpose 
of the appeal is to forestall pub- 
lic opinion, which might be m 
clined under the stress oi circum: 
stances to arrive at the conclusion 
that the management is all wrong 
and that revolutionary changes 
operation or ownership are i 
order. ’ 

An authority on the coal indus- 
try tells Printers’ Inx that the 
anthracite mining branch of the 
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ose direction centers 

capable men, is per- 
st closely organized 
the country. The 
ose together, physic- 
his serves to bind to- 
irious interests. 

vn definitely just how 
great a pr‘ iuction it is possible to 
attain under the present develop- 
ment. As an example of the in- 
ner of working under 
the present system of manage- 
ment, it is stated that last year 
the production of anthracite was 
98 per cent of the highest amount 
possible. With a 16 per cent 
shortage of labor, production in- 
increased 12 per cent over 1916. 

It is the thought of the opera- 
tors that the present method of 
working the mines cannot be im- 
proved by overturning the system 
and that if the facts are known, 
public opinion will be strong 
enough to prevent any attempt 
that might be made in favor of 
Government ownership or opera- 
tion. 


‘La Hacienda” Makes 
pointments 


le Hacienda, of Buffalo, has ap- 
pointed Wells H. Barnett Western man- 
ager, with headquarters in Chicago. He 
has been associated with the Chicago 
ofice for the last six years. Wm. H. 
Fries, formerly general sales manager 
in et of export sales of the Smith 
Manuf g Company, of Chicago, 
‘appointed central manager, 
Cleveland. A. H. Boette 
it in charge of the South- 
in St. Louis. 
rbes and Louis Ligrest are 
d with La Hacienda’s New 
York office. The former has been New 
England manager and the latter in 
tharge of Philadelphia and vicinity. 


Shobe Succeeds Doolittle With 
Zenith Co. 


V.1. SI formerly New York man- 

ager of th Zenith Carburetor Co., of 
Detroit, has been appointed sales and 
advertising inager to succeed A. H. 
Doolittle. resigned recently. 
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Publication Opens 
Eastern Office 


Engineer. & Contracting, Chicago, 


ned \ New York office, in charge 
f Louis MclLouth, previously manager 
service department 





Better 


than thin-shelled 
Electroty pes 


The great national advertis- 
ers who use Quality Stereo- 
types and Mats, thereby 
reduce their costs and secure 
cleaner, brighter, newspaper 


reproductions. 

Send us a pattern plate and we 
will make_from it one sample 
stereotype free. Or, place a 
trial order and we will guarantee 


the result. 
The 


Quality Electrotype 
Company 
CINCINNATI 


oF 


Q r 
STEREOTYPES 
MATRICES 








EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Awaits High Grade Circulation 
Manager for 


Electrical Review 


This paper has no interest in 
bulk circulation but is taken by 
the Executive Officials, Man- 
agers and Superintendents of 
central electric stations, engi- 
neers of large power plants, the 
more important jobbers, dealers 
and contractors and others con- 
stituting the big purchasing 
power of the electrical indus- 
tries, including manufacturers. 
Our desire is to increase this cir- 
culation without diluting its 
class. If interested address 


515-22 Monadnock Block - CHICAGO 
_ REF ARO TINNY BERRI SHE He MENS 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE testimonial that can stand 

the acid test of scrutiny has its 
fixed place in the advertising 
scheme of things, but your aver- 
age testimonial is usually of a 
rather humdrum order; homespun 
but unexciting. The School- 
master ran across one the other 
day, received by the makers of 
the Eveready Daylo, that has 
something more of a flavor of ad- 
venture, and as it tells its own 
story well, considers it worth a 
place as an exhibit of the casual 
good will that is most sincere. 
It was written by a man in the 
service, doing patrol duty on a 
U. S. destroyer. 

* * 


“Your advertisements appear- 
ing in the magazines recently,” it 
reads, “have attracted my atten- 
tion on account of their human- 
interest atmosphere. 

“T have been an advertising 
man myself and hope to be again 
—when the war is over. In the 
meantime I am serving aboard 
one of our torpedo boat destroy- 
ers operating in the European 
War Zone. Being cognizant of 
the military tone which all na- 
tional advertising has taken since 
the entrance of the United States 
into the conflict, I am offering the 
following information, which I 
believe your advertising manager 
or agency may be able to use in 
some way. 

“It is more or less vaguely un- 
derstood by the public at home 
that a considerable part of our 
destroyer flotilla is operating in 
foreign waters, in close co-opera- 
tion with the British and French 
navies. The scope of these ac- 
tivities is withheld for military 
reasons, but it is no secret that 
all ships, both merchant and men- 
o’-war, steam without lights of 
any kind during the hours of 
darkness, when patrolling the 
submarine and mine infested wat- 
ers around the United Kingdom. 
Running with ship darkened, it is 


imperative to have handy, ready 
13 


light available for a ; 
purposes. 

“For instance, the Oj 
Deck must from tinie to time 
glance at his charts to o! ‘ain nayi- 
gational and operation data: the 
course, time, barometer and P, L 
readings must be taker: entries 
made in the log, etc., cic. Fuel 
oil and fresh water tanks must be 
sounded once each watc’). the out. 
lets of sounding tubes being on 
the ‘top-side’ of main deck, and 
any light exposed to take readings 
is, therefore, visible from all 
sides—a dead ‘give away’ to lurk- 
ing submarines. For the purposes 
outlined above we have a number 
of Everyready Daylos, and the 
exact amount of convenience and 
safety which they have afforded 
us cannot be reckoned. When 
they are used on the top-side, we 
screen them by means of a little 
slip-over hood of blue flannel. 
The light thus diminished is visi- 
ble scarcely more than a few 
fathoms away, and yet affords 
sufficient light for the purpose in 
question. 

“For calling the ‘watch’ (the 
relief gun crews, helmsman, look- 
outs, etc.) they are handy, and 
serve not to disturb: those whom 
it 1s not necessary to call. Com- 
partments below the main deck 
are fitted with screened battle 
lights installed close to the deck 
and throwing their light down, 
leaving the upper spaces of the 
compartment very dimly lighted. 
Battle lights are not to afford 
light, but to prevent stumbling 
down open hatches and over ob- 
structions. An instantaneous flash 
of a Daylo shows the tiers of 
bunks and their sleeping occu- 
pants; the ones you wish to call 
being easily picked out 

“T could enumerate a half doz- 
en other instances when_ these 
lights are practically isdispensa- 
ble.” 
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er’s 
The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and G 


nber of Makers of ll kinds of Advertising | Sesegg and Trade Cuts, ‘dein Stereotypes and 
~ Mats, by the wax * Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. ‘ae Patent on Aluminotype. 
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| Printin GF deatigean | 

| and others. | 
Modern machines are © & 
mmianto Binding 
MOST COMPLETE PLANT IN THE CITY 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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evidently considers all the inhe. 
rent appeal to the artis; 
braced in the advertis; 
competitors, old stuff, Stealing 
up on the unwary prespect, this 
advertiser paints the lily thus: 

“You will see m: 
down the Passaic River 
stove before you will 
such bargains in pianos 

Again: 

“If you cannot be ; 
all your life, it is never tvo late to 
begin; consider the ; urchasing 
power of money; we did: good 
slightly used upright piano, $64” 

And, finally, this grudeing con- 
cession to art’s demaz:d: 

“What is the difference if you 
do save fifty dollars hy buying 
your piano here; the piano with 
the granulated tone; the tone js 
as sweet as sugar.” 

Thus is tradition overruled. 

* * 

At the risk of telling 
Ford story, the Schoolmaster 
leaves it to the reader whether 
the writer of this classified item, 
offering one of these machines for 
sale, had his tongue in his cheek, 
or simply stumbled over his 
heels in his haste to make his mo- 
tive clear. 

“Only used 
“Not a scratch. 
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twice,” it read. 
Owner too nerv- 


* * * 


“Point of contact” has always 
been a favorite expression of the 
Schoolmaster’s in describing the 
headline, illustration or other fea- 
ture of an advertisement that first 
grips the reader. According to 
the Schoolmaster’s best recollec- 
tion, the phraseology was adopted 
by the Y. M. C. A. in describing 
how its various activities—gym- 
nasium, educational department, 
game room, reading room, social 
features, etc.—acted as different 
“points of contact” to draw dif- 
ferent groups of young men. The 
expression is an apt one. Lately 
the Schoolmaster heard these 


—— 





To increase mail order business wirn Heegstra 


H. Walton HEEGSTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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used in another way 

particularly appro- 
was talking with an 
agency man _ about 
aged to get the con- 
information that now- 
irded as being essen- 
cient agency service. 
“We have to depend on a good 
‘point oi tact” in the advertis- 
ation,” was the reply. 
»f one of our clients, 
we have officer of the com- 
pany—th ireasurer—who is keen 
to send everything, whether it 
be a cli from a trade paper, 
a remark dropped by a salesman 
ora paragraph from a letter, that 
is good advertising material or a 
starting point for such. In an- 
other case we have no man of 
that kind inside the advertiser’s 
organization and are up against 
it all the time for the right data 
and inspiration. As we see it, the 
value of an agency’s service often 
depends on just how well the ad- 
vertiser provides this point of 
contact—lets us know what is go- 
ing on and what he needs.” The 
agency man was asked if often he 
could not render the advertiser a 
valuable service by finding the 
right type of man for this inside 
work, and the answer was “yes.” 

* * * 
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A talking-machine dealer was 
asked recently if he had observed 
any tendency on the part of any 
class of people to postpone the 
buying of instruments. Said the 
questioner: “I have heard several 
of my friends and acquaintances 
say that while they had planned 
to buy Victrolas or other instru- 
ments at the holiday season they 








MERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62, 000 —98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subseription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


PATENTED DEC , 1916 : \ 
Pat. Dec. 12, 1916. 
Phin Sepa te Paper Clips 
by t ds of constant 
pod to be by far the Sriat MOST 
ECONOMICAL AND SAFEST 
PRICES F. 0. B. = FFALO 
Packed 10,000 to the box 
10,000, 15¢e. perM 100,000, 8%6c. perM 
50,000, 10c. perM 500,000, 8e. perM 
Packed 1,000 to box, 2c. per M extra 
BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG. CO. 
457 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Roy W. JoHNsON 


Trade Marks : Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 


Xt 


il Life Building 
Nassau Street 





New York 








PREUSSL. 
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PALEN SKE 


Capable Office Execative 


ready to make new business con- 
nection. Two years advertising 
agency experience as business and 
credit manager. Prefer locating 
in or near Ohio. 


‘J. J.,’’ Box 80, care Printers’ Ink 





HOUS EWIVES rade Journal 


MAGAZINE 
Edited by Mrs. Julian Heath 
President National Housewives League 
Page 429 Lines, $195.00. Line Rate, 50c. 
50,000 guaranteed average monthly circulation 
with Cash Rebate. Subscription $2.00 a year 
Wm.H. Hogg, Adv. Mar. 25 W.45St.N.Y. 
Cole and Freer Metz B. Hayes 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 44 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Boston 








HIGH-GRADE ADVERTISING 
WOMAN AVAILABLE 

for executive position, editorial or 
promotion work. Broad advertising 
and business experience, initiative, 
personality. Forceful writer. Pres- 
ent work eliminated by war condi- 
tions. 

“Philadelphia,” Box 81, care of Printers’ Ink 














Use Lantern Slides for 


aw wae Advertising 


They are like business 
cards. They suggest the 
company and its goods. 
The screen is the best ad- 
vertising medium. Unique 
Slides add punch to any 
display. Write to us. 


UNIQUE SLIDE CO., 
717 Seventh Av.,N.Y.City 


CA ampe— 
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‘fact, her whole outfit | 


had now decided to 
peace is declared.” 

The dealer was of the Opinion 
that possible dropping off on the 
part of buying by families living 
on moderate salaries—eople of 
the clerical and = professional 
classes—was made up ‘y the ip. 
creasing buying of the wage. 
earners who are now receiving 
greatly increased pay. his store 
by the way, is in a section where 
considerable war-mateti:l js be. 
ing manufactured. He uarrateda 
recent incident: 

“A young woman ci‘ie in the 
other day with noticeably fine 
clothes. Her hat, her shoes, in 
ked new, 
She was what we call « stunner 
and really made a fine impression 
until she began to talk. She at 
once began to tell me how well 
she was doing at her work ina 
munitions plant. ‘Gee, but it’s a 
swell job,’ she said, and went 
on to tell that she always made 
over the four-dollar-a-day mark 
and sometimes made five dollars. 
‘It’s swell work,’ she repeated. 1 
don’t know how long it will last 
but I’m going to have some fun 
with my money while the going is 
good.’ 

“And,” concluded the dealer, 
“she bought a $165 dollar outfit on 
the $10 a month plan.” 

No matter how much rational 
economy may be preached, it 1s 
likely that this new crop of “new- 
ly rich” Americans will for a long 
time to come make up, by their 
increased buying, the dropping off 
in sales that will come about by 
the reduced buying of other 
classes. 


vait until 


A Wager? 

The following reported conversation 
between a local clothing manufacturer 
and a buyer for a store in the Middle 
West is self explanatory. 

Manufacturer—“T'll bet you $500 
you cannot use $10,000 worth of my 
stuff.” 

Buyer—“‘You’re 
Daily News Record. 
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~ Classified Advertisements 








LP WANTED 


thly publication wants 

presentative who is 

e class field. Western 

or the right man. Box 
ters’ Ink. . 


WANTED 
Bright At ; Youth to “take Hold” 
in adverti agency. Splendid oppor- 
tunity. \ge, Experience. Box 
673, care i ters’ Ink. 
iDvERTIS ING SOLICITOR R WANTED 
lished engineering pub- 
be an experienced and 
ilesman. State age, edu- 
ce and salary expected. 
Printers’ Ink. 
s wanted for New York, 
elp hia and Detroit terri- 
tories to n Sales Managers. $50 
to $100 ly easily earned. Live 
leads furniched. State selling experi- 
ence. B 80, care Printers’ Ink. 
ikkeeper-Cashier wanted, 
who is ¢ ienced in publishing busi- 
ness and able of taking charge of 
the Financ Department of a monthly 
magazine in a Western City. State ex- 
erience, lary expected and when 
services 1 be available. Address 
Box 662, care P. rniters’ Ink. 
Well-educated young man stenographer 
wanted assistant to head of Copy 
Service and Promotion Department of 
a magazine Opportunity to learn ad- 
vertising writing and become head of 
Copy Department when capable. Ad- 
vertising experience and ability to 
draw preferred, but not essential. Ad- 
Box 662 Printers’ Ink. 


Artist Wanted 


New York pg eet requires young man 
f ability laying out and suggesting 
ideas for national accounts. Salary 
to begin—$25.00 weekly, with increase 
as warrant If possible send samples 
with reply or write for an appointment. 


WANTED 
a Weste 
familiar 
territory 
666, care 





Representat 
Boston, | i 





Accountat 





Catalogue Man Wanted—Experienced 
man to direct compilation and produc- 
tion of large catalogue in Spanish on 
complete lines of general merchandise. 
Must be able to demonstrate executive 
ability and experience in this class of 
work. Give complete summary of edu- 
cation and experience. State age, na- 
tionality, salary expected. Address 
Box 670, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Applications from men of common-sense, 
good education and selling instinct for 
manufacturing concern near New York, 
making specialty machinery. Applicants 
should have two or three years similar 
experience—a working knowledge of 
machinery—and be capable of writing 
good copy in a journalistic manner, Ap- 
ply giving references, experience in de- 
tail, and salary expected to Box 668, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Get Circulation 
For a Trade Magazine ? 


We have an opportunity for a young 
man who knows that he can get quality 
circulation for a long-established busi- 
ness magazine for dealers and whose 
confidence is based on some actual ex- 
perience. He must also be able to 
supervise the detail of subscription ful- 
filment. Tell us what you have done. 
Box 682, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston, 
the Great National Shoe Weekly, pub- 
lishes a monthly Latin-American Edi- 
tion, printed in the Spanish language, 
circulating throughout Central and 
South America. We are desirous of 
getting in touch with an advertising 
man who understands the technique of 
the export business and can develop 
the advertising of this publication. Best 
references required. Address, E. B. 
Terhune, 207 South Street, Boston, 
Mass. 














Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
and Catalog Man 


Athlet ls house of standing 

€X ed in compiling cata- 
logs a reparing ads. To de- 
vote ty to selling in retail 


Ad. 





experience and 
balat day at desk. Apply 
own |} riting stating salary, 


depa for 


etc. 


Box 6%°3, Printers’ Ink 














Sales and Advertising 
Manager Wanted 

The largest Maker of better grade 
women’s coats and suits in Amer- 
ica is looking for a man big 
enough to handle a sales organiza- 
tion covering the United States 
and a constructive advertising 
campaign covering both national 
and local situations. This man 
must have had a distinctive suc- 
cess on a large scale. Make ap- 
plication by letter giving all essen- 
tial details—experience, character, 
age, salary, etc. Business located 
in Middle West. Box 665, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Copywriter, technical graduate  pre- 
ferred for preparing forceful trade-paper 
copy and catalogue matter for engineer- 
ing accounts of general agency. Must 
understand layout and _— engraving. 
Steady position. Opportunity depends 
upon the man. Apply only if you have 
a successful record. All particulars, in 
cluding salary desired, must be included 
in first letter. Box 684, care Printers’ 
Ink 





Large Publishing Concern has an opei- 
ing for a man who has the ability of a 
Circulation Manager for a Branch Office 
Manager. One who has had consider- 
able experience in handling canvassers. 
Position pays salary of $25.00 per week 
and commission. Permanent position. 
Good chance for promotion. Replies 
confidential. sive age, experience, if 
married, and if at present employed. 
Box 683, care Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
Private secretary wanted by President 
of one of the largest publishing houses 
in the world. A man with some pre- 
vious education or business contact with 
engineering matters preferred. This is 
an exceptional opportunity for a young 
man possessing tact, initiative and 
energy. Give full details as to age, edu- 
cation, and business experience. If 
possible, enclose photograph, which will 
be returned. 30x 669, care Printers’ 
Ink 








Advertising Salesman to solicit Resort 


and Travel advertising wanted at once: 


by large New York Newspaper. Ex- 
perience in this line preferred but not 
necessary. Must be a real salesman and 
able to handle big and important ac- 
counts, Straight salary which will de- 
pend on applicant’s qualifications, but 
a good opportunity to rise in the news- 
paper advertising field awaits the man 
who has plenty of ambition, action and 
ability. for good, hard, conscientious 
work. The organization with whom he 
will work is live, progressive, up-and- 
doing, and making big strides. Ad- 
dress Box 679, care Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man Wanted 


advertisers, leaders 
a dozen branch 
exceeding 





We are national 
in our field with a half 
offices and_ year’s _ sales 
$5.000,000. 

We want in our home office in New 
York, a farm bred, prep. school or col- 
lege graduate, who during his vacations 
worked as an agent or canvasser. Some 
newspaper or writing experience is es- 
sential, in order that he may assist in 
writing and editing our catalogues and 
house magazine. He must be draft 
exempt, clean cut; an enthusiast; a 
man of tact, initiative and good judg- 
ment who has had several years suc- 
cessful teaching or business experience 
since graduation. 

Please give past experience in de- 
tail, age, nationality, education, experi- 
ence, ‘salary expected and when avail- 
able. (Typewritten letters and photos 
appreciated. ) Correspondence _ confi- 
dential. Address Box 691, care Print- 
ers’ Ink 





INK 


COPYWRITER—This 
ing for a copywriter for 
partment. We would like 
men preferably with mer 
advertising experience, 
sales-making retail copy, 
and direct. Write fully, 
will be returned. Chilton A 
Dallas, Texas, — 


___MISCELLANEC US 
‘WANTED 


Printing press for seven-c: 
newspaper, something like 
timus. Address—The 
Co., Wells & Patapsco St 
Md. 


ng & look. 


_to ‘a from 
indising and 


Ur samples 
idv, Agency, 


imn_ weekly 
abcock Op. 
clair- Scott, 
B si 


$1,000 Buys— _ 


The Shaan Advertising 
field, Ohio’s, only agency 
or salesman can make $5 
Act quickly! 


Spring. 
Advertiser 
this year, 
Sheehan heehan is drafted, 


WANTED _ 


Purchase immediately idressograph 
cabinets. Prefer one hundred twenty. 
six drawer container. Bo 667, P. 57, PT. 


CAPITAL’ WANTED 


Printing orders secured by 
tion of a practical printer and a print. 
ing salesman organized last October 
without a plant, have reached 
where direct control of 

is advisable. We need abo 

take over going concern 

30x 688, care Printers’ Ink 








i. combina 


in view 








FOR RENT—1200 fect 


light two sides, $1800, high- 


class publishers building, 
5th Avenue and 45th Street, 
Address Room 1506-1509, 
2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
POSITIONS WANTED _ 

Advertising Manager-Sales 
Energetic young executive, technica 
training and analytical powers; making 


good and open for larger opportunity 
Box 658, care Printers’ Ink 








Engineer 





Advertising Manager for men’s wear 
manufacturer wants bigger j 7 years 
valuable training, 5 as manager of dept 
Supervision factory printing plant. Col- 
lege graduate, 30, married. Box 681. 


A Service Man 


-fair idea of rates and media; under 
stands cuts, printing, artw : origi 
nates and sketches layouts; writes copy 
(when necessary); assists in sales and 
dealer plans; confers with clients on 
new an regular business; solicits when 
not otherwise occupied. Agency, ex 
perience 5-years-in-2; selling experience 
8 years. “Age 28; Scotch: married. 
Will pel another age: connec: 
tion or one with national advertiser. 
Write, Box 661, care Printers’ Ink. 
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167, P. J. 
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in view 
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PRINTER—ALL AROUND 
Exempt; rt on composition. Ex- 
rienced iti (ie charge of private print- 
ia jepat desires like position. 
rey el loved. Excellent refer- 
eh g “Pox 675, care Printers’ Ink. 
——Anywhere In America 
for young man who can 
with youth, education 
agination? Yes! Quali- 
10% yrs., stenographer- 
d, secretary, Evening 
graduate, newspaper ad- 
ence. Salary $25. Box 686. 


Are you 


Successful Advertising Solicitor 
Wants to represent high class Trade 
Journal in territory west of Pittsburgh. 
Employed at present. Al references. 
Address, Box 676, care Printers’ Ink. 








man from Paris, distrib- 
American goods, princi- 
machinery, offers profitable 
for moderate remuneration. 
ilesman; forceful corre- 
ent; five languages. Fami- 
ith trade conditions all for- 
i Export experience 

< firm. G. J. Mar- 

E. 100th St., Cleve- 














Woman’s Instinct 


sense plus experience and 
are good business assets. 
man who thinks she has 
and knows she has the 
looking for a_ better posi- 
» graduate. Seven years 
rk on a leading national 
Understands editorial plan- 
rial page display, general 
| woman’s special interests. 

, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 


store or stores to represent 
China and the Philippine 
man who is familiar with 
nd’ the Oriental market. 
as Merchandise Manager 
lepartment store in one of 
cities in the United States 
our years. Have a thor- 
) : edge of the merchandise 
most su to the American trade and 
know where to obtain it at the lowest 
prices. (an furnish excellent refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress K. L., Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon 
St., Bos 


Department 








HAVE YOU AN OPENING 

in your organization, or do you know 
of one for a $3800 man? Civil engi- 
neer by profession. Have been an 
engineer, office manager, sales manager. 
At present sales and advertising man- 
ager. Ability and experience to intel- 
ligently direct the best in advertising 
and selling. Draft exempt, healthy, 
ambitious, clean-cut. Will go anywhere 
on the universe offering a good future. 
Record in detail on request. Box 687, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY - PLAN - IDEA MAN 


ADVERTISING - SALES 
Original ideas, sensible, compelling 
copy, greater salesmanship, well bal- 
anced artistic standards and analytical 
ability developed during ten wears of 
broad and diversified experience con- 
stitute reason why I should prove ex- 
ceptionally valuable to the agency,-manu- 
facturer or business requiring such 
qualifications. I shall consider oppor- 
tunity of greater consequence than 
initial salary. Confidential. Box 685, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


To Advertisers of 
Grocery Products 


For the past ten years I have been 
identified with various phases of grocery 
product merchandising. 

Seven years as buyer with large whole- 
sale grocery concern. Three years as 
Advertising Manager for manufacturer 
selling a well-known food specialty. 
This position embraced not only every- 
thing that had to do with publicity, but 
the supervision of a force of retail 
salesmen and window dressers. 

I believe that my services as applied to 
the marketing of grocery products 
would be valuable as Advertising or 
Sales Manager of a small concern or as 
assistant to either of these executives 
of a large corporation. 

Am married. Age 31. Salary $3600. 
Address Printers’ Ink, Box 674. 











IF YOU WANT A 
SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


We have a man who has had an 
training. He has cre- 
market and sold our 
a technical field re- 
ability to sell the desire 
equipment. His per- 
cational work has suc- 
put over our message. 
has diverted our pro- 

we are now inter- 
seeing this man placed 
offering unlimited op- 
for a real salesman 
and itive, 
Address Box 678, care Printers’ Ink. 























Have been general manager, sales 
manager, local branch manager, 
etc., of big machinery and supply 
concerns—had full charge of sales 
policy, advertising, preparation of 
catalogs and advertising material 
—long experience in sales corre- 
spondence—-organized and man- 
aged forces of salesmen—hold im- 
portant position now, but with a 
concern whose product has limited 
demand in war time. Would con- 
sider similar job in some more 
active line. Address Box 671, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Our aims and ideals are not 
alone to render service to our 
clients through the medium of 
Outdoor Advertising consisting 
of Painted Display, Poster 
Advertising and Spectacular 
Electric Signs; but to create, 
to originate, to construct, to co- 
operate in every way which will 
tend to the greater exploitation 
of their products. Weare Cre- 
ators and Builders of Domi- 
nant, Distinctive, Imposing 
and Productive Publicity. 
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NewRecords Saar 


In I9I7 


The Tribune 
Printed More 


Want Advertising 
Six Days aWeek 


Than Any Other Chicago 
Newspaper 


ba 


~ 


- 
——— 


-And This IN ADDITION to the Big 
Sunday Tribune Want-Ad S‘ections'! 


Few things in our lives are more 


intimate than is the newspaper we 
read every day. Each morning hundreds 


of thousands of doors open to welcome 
The Chicago Tribune as a family friend, adviser, 
educator—and quite as would be expected 
the leadership of The Chicago Tribune, in the 
above statement of facts, is again emphasized. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





